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HE Conference held last August in Ottawa was intended 
| by those who summoned it to have a profound influence 
upon both the increase and direction of future trade in 
the British Empire, and in particular to rearrange the commer- 
cial orientation of the United Kingdom. Both Sir Austen and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain took occasions to dilate on the happy 
fortune which enabled the latter to materialise the dreams of 
their father, while younger zealots like Sir H. Page Croft 
were assured that the opportunity of participating in a new era 
of prosperity had indeed been vouchsafed them. Even Mr. 
Keynes seems to have been infected by the contagion, and 
evolved a protectionist microbe which was guaranteed to be free 
from restrictive capacity. The electorate, partly moved by 
persistent and skilful propaganda, partly from thankfulness to 
turn into any port during the continuance of the economic 
blizzard, partly in readiness to honour any cheque drawn by 
the Government on their credulity, were inoculated with official 
announcements of schedules prepared, of experts selected, of 
industries organised and of Ministers being coached in their 
parts for Ottawa. As the appointed date drew near, Lausanne 
and Geneva were hustled into the journalistic background. Mr. 
Baldwin changed places with the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Runciman with Sir John Simon. While it might be alleged 
that at Geneva or Lausanne fifty nations were assembled, and 
at Ottawa only the spokesmen of one commonwealth came 
together, yet the areas involved thereat were so far-flung, the 
trade actual and potential so vast, the communities so important, 
and the benefits to be retained or lost so considerable, that the 
world outside the Empire was as much concerned as the 
Conferenciers themselves. 

Conferences are the fashion certainly in political, and perhaps 
in diplomatic, circles just now. It is beyond question well and 
profitable that the statesmen of nations whose history, outlook 
and geography are antagonist should at a recognised and 
common meeting-ground make personal acquaintance with their 
opposite numbers. Asperities are avoided or softened, problems 
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are explained and comprehended with an ease and a goodwill 
not attainable on paper. But the too regular and frequent 
recurrence of such gatherings may create difficulties as well 
as destroy them. If the path of discussion is thorny, well, the 
next session is only six months off—perhaps one’s own opposi- 


‘tion at home will by then be less truculent, or the Government 


with whom one is immediately concerned will send out a more 
pliable opponent, so a little procrastination will hurt no one. 
Breathing time is afforded and the knock-out avoided. This 
attitude in international negotiators has begun, however, to be 
realised and denounced by the home authorities. Italy in ~ 
particular has declared her intention no longer to tolerate such 
procedure, or the delays involved. Problems of trade or boun- 
daries, of debts, of quotas or the like, once raised, grow in 
difficulty of settlement the longer they are subject to journalistic 
attention, or form the nucleus of financial or political trans- 
action. In some measure friction so engendered can be dis- 
counted by the plea that the disputants have a long tradition 
of contention, that in the past their most frequent meetings 
have been on the battle-field and not in the council chamber. 
It is then the part of a good friend to suggest a remedy, to point 
to a bridge, if only because any disturbance of the common 
peace would almost certainly involve neighbours. 

If as I think this is a fair interpretation of Geneva, it is a 
consideration not to be disregarded in relation to Ottawa. ‘The 
Governments which met there had both in fact and theory much 
in common. Language, origin, law and literature are bonds of 
strength. The absence of history to revenge—of ambition 
thwarted—of nationality crushed, mitigated danger of wilful 
and malicious disunion. ‘The natural atmosphere was one of 
goodwill and helpfulness—the underlying desire was to under- 
stand. But of equal force are other motifs. A small population 
set in great continents content, even anxious, to dwell for the 
most part in a few large cities (out of ten million Canadians 
four and a half million dwell in large towns, and out of six 
million Australians over three millions are city dwellers) 
separated by great distances from each other, cannot easily 
comprehend the requirements of a people crushed against each 
other in millions in a small island. ‘The isolation of the 
Dominions from each other—from Great Britain—from the 
remaining world, renders it at all times difficult for them to 
grasp the numberless problems of the British, maintaining a 
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livelihood amidst the fiercest competition of rivals similarly 
handicapped. So, then, it was clear that, genial as was the 
spirit of the first sessions, and jovial the hospitality or true the 
welcome, behind the facade of friendship must be a real 
divergence of feeling as how best to promote the common good. 
Governments and Ministers in the Dominions had, as elsewhere, 
oppositions who genuinely or factiously criticise and condemn. 
To placate or disarm opponents concessions must be avoided or 
refused which goodwill and experience might recommend and 
desire. Even supporters become obstreperous when they discern 
danger to constituents or interests in these tariff negotiations. 
When these interests owe their life to alien capital or enterprise, 
and in Canada both are largely supplied by the United States 
of America, they wield a weapon doubly edged with personal 
and national self-seeking. ‘The very preparation of a ‘‘ strong 
case’ and its subsequent exposition and defence easily create 
an artificial patriotism which it has been difficult later on to 
abandon. 

Such are some of the pitfalls which lie in the path of any 
Imperial negotiator. It is obvious from the reports, public and 
private, which have reached us from Ottawa that none of such 
obstacles have been absent from Ottawa. I have been told—I 
know not with what truth—that some 1,200 persons, delegates, 
journalists, experts, trade representatives, etc., were present at 
or about the Conference. It is difficult to imagine that some 
at least of these were not more greatly concerned with their 
own trade interests than with the general well-doing of the 
Empire. If this was not the case all previous experience is 
belied, and many reports by journalists and officials as to 
activities behind the scenes were grossly inaccurate. How 
indeed could it be otherwise? The real issue at the Conference, 
disguise it under any name you like, was the direction in which, 
and to whom, should flow the current of British trade, whether 
it should be canalised by the Dominions or whether it should 
still be free to find its own meandering and fertilising passage 
to the international ocean of trade. How many individuals as 
well as nations stood to gain or lose by the change from a free 
to a tied trade! Great Britain, after discarding a financial 
system which had brought her unparalleled wealth, commerce and 
reputation, was in process of negotiating a new trading system 
based, if possible, on preferential treatment of Empire Partners. 

It was strange, but true, that there was no suggestion before 
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or at Ottawa, of increasing trade, but only of redistributing it. 
Markets in Dominions or in Colonies, it seems to have been 
assumed, could only be opened by shutting them against the 
foreigner. British trade was to be static, not dynamic. A 


natural assumption, one must suppose, amongst tariff mongers. 


Even so, the stakes were too large to play for without a certainty 
of recourse to every device that experience could suggest. 
Nations as well as firms might have to recast their schedules. 
Manufacturers, merchants and shipowners might have to scrap 
their experience, their organisations and their connections at the _ 
shortest of notice. With such possibilities stirring, only a 
singularly unsophisticated patriotism could fail to be alive to 
the openings for political corruption. We shall never know 
the extent to which such pressure failed or succeeded, so easily. 
can it be concealed under innocent legislation. 

Having opened with the usual festivities, the leaders of the 
delegations delivered expositions of policy. Canada, as con- 
vener of the Conference, led off, being careful to say little in 
many words. ‘‘ The importance of maintaining the leadership 
amongst nations, the movement towards a new economic order, 
the need for unselfish concerted action, the greater possibility 
of such efforts in the Empire than elsewhere, the common 
inheritance, the present uniformity of policy,’ were for her the 
necessary preludes to a ‘‘ proposal ’’ for commercial ‘‘ economic 
association ’? which ‘‘in no way implied world dissociation.’ 
Mr. Bennett gave a clear indication of his subsequent claims 
when declaring that ‘‘ State-aided standards of living, labour 
and dumping conflict with the free institutions of the Empire.’’ 
Then followed suggestions that the United Kingdom should 
“extend her present tariff preferences to natural products ”’ 
(i.e. to raw materials, as lumber, wheat, etc.) in return ‘‘ for 
free entry of British products which would not injuriously affect 
Canadian enterprise.’’? Perhaps the opening ceremonies were 
not opportune for dotting i’s, but anything more vague for the 
United Kingdom could not easily have been proposed. What- 
ever it was it was offered simultaneously to the other Imperial 
Partners. 

Mr. Baldwin for Great Britain emphasised the great expecta- 
tions which he held as to the outcome of the Conference. 
“‘ Britain had changed her fiscal policy ’’?; the Conference had 
therefore, he declared, greater freedom, and he hoped to take 
full opportunity of it. Of Imperial trade 70 per cent. was with 
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the foreigner—only 30 per cent. with the Empire. The United 
Kingdom had extended her preferences to the Colonies, who 
now took rz per cent. of her exports, and the Colonies had made 
their preferences Empire wide. He then reminded the Con- 
ference that, however great the Empire, it depended on the rest 
of the world and on the “‘ recovery of prices ’’—these in turn 
on returning confidence and this latter on the removal of trade 
barriers and particularly of quotas. ‘The lowering of trade 
barriers between Empire Partners as the means of expanding 
Empire trade was the general objective of the British Govern- 
ment. The Empire in turn could not be isolated from the 
outside world. If Mr. Baldwin has indeed expressed all his 
views at Ottawa, there is not much between him and the late 
Mr. Cobden. 

Australia, through Mr. Bruce, desired a rise in commodity 
prices, and New Zealand, said Mr. Coates, desired to increase 
the margin of preference by reducing tariffs on British, and 
raising them on foreign products. She supported the principle 
of ‘‘ quotas’? but only as applied to non-Empire goods. 
Solvency in the Dominions depended on a rise in price levels 
in Great Britain. 

South Africa struck rather a different note. Mr. Havenga, 
the Finance Minister, said he could not believe in a self- 
contained and isolated British Empire, though he favoured the 
extension of inter-imperial trade. The measure of success of 
the Conference would be its effect on international trade. If 
industries were to survive tariffs might be necessary, but their 
duty was to lower tariffs in order to facilitate trade movement. 
The primary object of preferences was the promotion of trade. 
South Africa had granted preferential rates on £9 millions of 
textiles of machinery, of iron and steel manufactures, trades in 
which Great Britain more particularly required assistance. If 
additional preferences were sought in order to divert trade, 
consideration would have to be given as to the effect on foreign 
countries now freely buying South African products, whose 
markets they must retain. It was inevitable that the Dominions 
should develop industries using their own raw materials. Upon 
monetary standards Mr. Havenga said that international com- 
merce was carried on with such small margins of profit that 
changes in the rate of exchange forced commerce to be so 
speculative that the volume of transactions became restricted. 
The world wanted a measure of values, more and not less stable 
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than gold, and the discovery of such a measure, together with 
the allied subjects of raising and stabilising price levels, was 
clearly a question for a world settlement. The world disregard 
of economic limitations had produced an impasse which was 


a threat to that high level of civilisation which we now looked 


on as an inalienable heritage. 

India, the Conference was told, was governed economically 
by the fact of a very large and poor population mainly agri- 
cultural. She was forced therefore to keep to a moderate level 
of duties which would impose no unnecessary burden on the © 
consumer. ‘The development of her foreign trade together with 
the readjustment of price levels and stability of exchange was 
essential. 

It may be claimed therefore that if the Conference was to 
be successful, it must lower tariffs (a) as between the different 
members of the Empire; and (b) between the Empire and the 
remaining nations, and further that it must raise price levels 
and stabilise exchange if world trade was to be restored to 
healthy conditions. Five Committees were set up to deal with 
and expedite the work of the Conference. That on Promotion 
of Trade within the Empire was the most important, and was 
in fact the Conference sitting im camera. Monetary and 
Financial Questions, Customs Administration, Commercial 
Relations with Foreign Countries, and Methods of Economic 
Co-operation occupied the other Committees. Australia and 
South Africa seem to have put their cards on the table promptly 
and frankly. ‘They were luckily beyond the reach of local and 
day-to-day pressure. Canada was free in neither respect and 
held up her case, at least as far as the public was concerned, 
as long as possible, and longer than was reasonable or con- 
venient. South Africa asked for preference on maize, chilled 
beef, mutton and lamb, and hoped for consideration of wines 
and tobacco, and offered preference on articles stimulating 
mutual trade. Australia proposed substantial reductions of her 
emergency tariff and abolition of recent surcharges and prohibi- 
tions, together with preference where Australia was not exploit- 
ing protected industries. 

It was agreed that different Dominions interested in the same 
commodity should pool their views as to its admission into the 
United Kingdom before discussing the subject with the British 
delegation. While such a method may have given a temporary 
impression of a fight between a united overseas combination 
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against the mother country, it was most probably the only way 
in which time could be saved substantially, and mutual con- 
cessions obtained by and for each different Dominion in respect 
of its favourite product. 

On the fifth day Mr. Bennett told the British the primary 
products for which he desired preference, and, in spite of the 
hostility of Australian as well as Canadian growers and dealers 
(as to which he assumed surprise), he included wheat in his 
list. The removal of restrictions on the export of live cattle, 
preference for bacon, lumber, base metals, tobacco and canned 
fish were the chief requests, in return for which he offered a 
long list of free entry for British articles which Canada did 
not produce, but he said nothing as to the list submitted to 
him by Great Britain. 

As regards meat the Dominions suggested free entry for the 
Empire, and a duty on foreign beef, mutton, pork or veal of 
14d. per lb., and of 2d. per lb. on lamb, such duties in the 
case of Argentina to be halved or omitted. To ensure a steady 
average of prices it was suggested there should be some restric- 
tion on foreign imports. 

The British reply, by anticipation, to Mr. Bennett had pointed 
out that under the tariff system now prevailing in Britain, only 
30 per cent. of foreign imports entered free, while some 
Dominions enjoyed over go per cent. of free entry for their 
products. Dominion policy on the other hand gave practically 
no free entry to British goods. Where preference was accorded 
to Dominions by Great Britain, it took the form of total 
remission of duties payable by foreign goods. Imports into 
the Dominions from outside the Empire were shown to be £350 
millions. Preference to be a reality must afford duties 
sufficiently low to permit of reasonable competition against 
native industries of reasonable efficiency. ‘There were one or 
two pregnant observations at the end of the British statement. 
Arbitrary impositions by Executive regulations restricted and 
prevented business. Anything tending to check foreign exports 
must lessen the saving and purchasing power of the people and 
so damage the markets on which the Dominions so largely 
depended for the consumption of their own goods. Admirable 
sentiments to be remembered not only in Ottawa, but at West- 
minster. 

I have said something earlier about political corruption, and 
corruption is not necessarily financial. It became active the 
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moment England and Canada got to grips. In the words of 
one correspondent at Ottawa, “‘ Since the Conference began all 
the massed resources of high protectionist elements in Canada 
have been employed at Ottawa.’’? Canadian textile interests are 


‘powerful with the Conservative Party in Canada, and, just 


before the Conference met, had amazed their British confréres 
with the rigidity of their views as to the reservation of home 
markets. The Textile Journal declared that no established 
Canadian interest, agricultural or manufacturing, could be sacri- 
ficed by any Government at Ottawa. Lumber was not less — 
active than cotton. The U.S.A. tariffs had halved the sale 
of British Columbian timber, local demand had similarly 
decreased, and Japan had dropped her imports by two-thirds. 
Meanwhile England was buying from Russia at starvation 
prices. ‘The Lumbermen’s Association asked that preference 
should be increased from ro per cent. to 20 per cent., that a_ 
quota of 30 per cent. should be allotted to the Empire, and 
the balance should be divided amongst foreigners with special 
restrictions against Russia. The Cause and the Occasion 
synchronised. Could anyone wonder that Mr. Bennett dilated 
on the incompatibility of British and Russian institutions? 

In something the same way while Australia wanted neither 
quota nor preference for her wheat, and while the Canadian 
grower who had sold last year’s crop to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, but expected this year to be able to put a reduced yield 
on the world market, also was hostile—the Canadian Govern- 
ment which was still carrying that last-year crop, was extremely 
anxious to have a sure market in England. So Mr. Bennett 
pressed for a quota at least. Regardless of a permanent injury 
to the British consumer, he sought to mitigate a temporary 
Canadian difficulty. It was action inherent in the situation. 
The Times correspondent in Ottawa described the Canadian 
memorandum as “‘a genuine and comprehensive proposal to 
divert to Great Britain import business from the U.S.A. and 
other foreign countries.’”? This was to be achieved by putting 
some commodities on the free list, others on a lower tariff, and 
in respect of others increasing the tariffs on foreign goods. 
Canada calculated the advantages offered to Great Britain as 
being worth at least £21 millions per annum, with a further 
possibility of £10 millions of new trade. The British experts 
put the gains at about a quarter of these sums. 

While the Canadian proposals were being recast and Mr. 
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Bennett was being battered both within and without his 
Cabinet, sugar came forward to occupy the place of textiles 
and wheat. The West Indian islands receive a special preference 
in Great Britain which gives them an advantage of 2s. per cwt. 
in our market over Australia and South Africa, and thus 
enables them to sell here not only their reserved quota, but all 
the rest of their sugar crop as well. They have therefore none 
left for export to, and sale in, Canada. But when Canada 
concluded her trade treaty, and established her State-owned line 
of steamers, with the West Indies, she looked to sugar to 
provide both freight and food. Now she gets neither, but draws 
sugar only from South Africa and Australia, which can there 
find a market, but for a part only of the crop they can no longer 
sell in Great Britain. So they asked to be admitted to the 
special Is. per cwt. preference given to the West Indies as 
thus they could drive out of England all but the reserved 
quota of West Indian sugar. What was to happen to the 
superfluous product of the islands they regarded as no concern 
of theirs, and anyhow Canada might regain her lost freights. 
Sugar is, then, an excellent example of the thorns lying in 
the path of tariff-mongers. 

As the Conference drew near to its time limit, renewed efforts 
were made by the Canadian interests in lumber, textiles and 
wheat to concentrate on British trade with Russia. Suggestion 
was made that there should be a large quota for Canadian timber 
for which Russia was to be compensated by British increase of 
trade facilities. One hardly knows whether to be most struck 
by the simplicity or the selfishness of the proposal. The 
Australians concentrated on the quantitative regulation of meat 
by which they intended to raise price levels, and which inci- 
dentally must raise also cost of living and production. A 
deadlock was in fact averted only by the necessity of reaching 
conclusions before the day of separation, and of judgment. 
Neither the Canadian nor the British Government could afford 
to achieve anything short of that complete mutual understanding 
which always attended the earlier post-war Conferences. Their 
agreement was initialled on August 19th, after a final tussle 
with a good deal of acrimony over the iron and steel schedules 
on the previous day, and over ‘* efficient industries ’’ on the 
morning of settlement. While the principles on which agree- 
ment is possible have been published, the details which alone 
render agreement to be of tangible value are so far in large 
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measure withheld from public knowledge. The word “ failure ”’ 
has twice been officially banished from the Conference vocabu- 
lary. One wonders whether it will later on be as easy to 
exclude it from the historians’ criticism; but that cannot be 


known until full knowledge of things asked for and accepted 


is possible. 

I have dwelt on the discussions about duties and preferences, 
the work of the Trade Promotion Committee, at a length related 
to the public interest in tariffs. The work of the other four 
Committees was less spectacular, but not more positive. For 
instance, Economic Co-operation, subdivided into Standardisa- 
tion, Agricultural Products, Films, etc., could find nothing more 
definite or productive to report on the main issue than the 
appointment of a Committee of two members from each Empire 
State to report in September 1933 on the means of facilitating 
consultation and co-operation. Even with so vague a generality 
to dissent from, South Africa and the Irish Free State could 
not agree to a permanent Secretariat for Empire Organisation. 
The Committee on Monetary Questions has also reported, and 
unanimously. ‘They agreed that Great Britain should not return 
to the gold standard until it can again be made generally work- 
able, and that no other monetary standard can be internationally 
established until prices, costs, debts and duties are readjusted 
to each other on the basis of realities. ‘They also declared their 
probable solidarity at the World Economic Conference. As 


‘many subjects, e.g. an Imperial Bank, which they might have 


usefully discussed, were ruled out, it is not much wonder that 
the report is platitudinous and colourless. None of these reports 
have yielded results which could not have been obtained by less 
flamboyant means, but perhaps they served a useful purpose 
in obscuring the tussles in the background over the larger 
issues. 

The real question which emerges from the past month’s doings 
at Ottawa is this. Is the trade of the world which is everywhere 
contracting likely to expand as the result of British Empire 
deliberations? I have not yet found any critic of weight who 
claimed that it would be likely to expand. Diversion of trade 
by quotas or preferences. may increase trade between members 
of the Empire, but if, as in present conditions is certain, the 
reaction to them is a lessened ability to buy on the part of 
those nations from which we have diverted trade, then what we 
gain on Imperial roundabouts we lose on foreign swings. It 
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is the volume not the direction of trade which is accountable 
for employment, and it is neither good sense nor good 
patriotism to screen the shortcomings of the Ottawa harvest 
behind organised receptions at landing-stages or laudatory 
paragraphs in friendly journals. It may fairly be claimed that 
criticism should be just and inquiry impartial, but equally so 
must be the support by friends. In the end, near or distant, 
truth will out, and will recoil on the position of anyone— 
journalist, politician, or what not—who, for partisan motives, 
misleads the public. Tariffs and preferences are fiscal charges 
whose results have been of late hidden by falling commodity 
prices. If the fall is at an end, prices which rise will be charged 
with a tariff, and not with a price, rise, and there will be no 
detence. 

Partisanship of one sort is endeavouring to conceal the failure 
of the Conference to benefit the trade of Great Britain. 
Partisanship of another sort will beyond doubt ascribe to Ottawa 
and all it stands for the inability of trade to respond to anything 
but the resumption of principles flouted at Ottawa. Mr. Baldwin 
required the lowering of tariff barriers and reduction of quotas. 
Duties are in general not lowered but raised, quotas often 
created; e.g. the Australian agreement creates eighteen new 
duties, but all reductions of off-setting duties are subject to 
future consideration by Australian authorities. These condi- 
tions of postponed relief with variation apply to all the 
Dominions, who also have been given the right to veto, in 
respect of specified classes of goods, the removal of the 10 per 
cent. British duty, It is not wholly accurate to say that British 
concessions are actual, and Dominion concessions are condi- 
tional, but it is largely true. Moreover, the Tariff Boards and 
Authorities in the Dominions, who are to adjudicate on British 
applications for stability or reduction of duties, will necessarily 
be drawn from populations steeped to the core in protection. 

The more one studies these agreements, the more one becomes 
convinced that not only has Great Britain been outgeneralled 
by the Dominions, but she has deprived herself of some of her 
weapons and her armour in her coming contests with foreign 
Governments. If tariffs cannot be used to lower tariffs by 
retaliation, but only to exclude foreign trade, Mr. Amery will 
have been justified. Mr. Baldwin, who sees world recovery only 
in lower tariffs, lessened quotas and larger trade, will be stulti- 
fied. But why then should Mr. Baldwin have led the British 
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delegation at Ottawa and Mr. Amery been merely an observer ? 
We were a year ago a Free Trading nation—to-day we have 
imposed a minimum ro per cent. import duty on foreign goods, 
which now we cannot remit in many cases without Dominion 


consent. We tax inter alia wheat, meat, milk, eggs, poultry, 


maize, butter, cheese, fruit, the raw materials of life; zinc, lead, 
timber, copper, raw materials of industry. We are discouraging 
old customers before we have secured the new ones. We are 
using the system of quotas, the deadliest enemy of the revival 
of trade that folly could invent, against which neither price, 
nor value, nor skill, nor preference, mental or economic, can 
prevail. 

The most that Mr. Baldwin or Lord Hailsham can claim as 
a British result at Ottawa is that the preparations of to-day 
are the foundations of to-morrow. It would be unfair to demand 
an immediate expansion of trade as the only valid proof of the 
value of Ottawa. It would be no less unfair to represent a 
mere diversion of trade from outside to inside the Empire as 
a great achievement. Diversion may just as easily end in 
foreign contraction as in Colonial expansion. If there is as yet 
no right to curse, there is certainly no reason or duty to bless. 
Judgment must be suspended until amongst other things the 
Dominion Parliaments have ratified or rejected the Conference 
agreements which till then are inoperative. 

CHARLES E. HoBHouse. 


THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


T is much to the good that the Governments of the United 
States, of Great Britain and of the European nations are 
endeavouring to stem the tide of trade contraction and that 
in consequence of their action a more hopeful spirit has been 
created, bringing with it a substantial recovery in prices of 
securities and of some commodities. "That the measures to 
ameliorate the situation were taken none too soon is evident from 
the very grave condition of trade and of credit which still 
persists. Indeed there is little doubt that had those measures 
not been taken a complete break-down of credit and with it of 
trade throughout the world would have been inevitablé. In the 
United States the Government’s action has saved from failure 
some thousands of small banks as well as a number of large 
ones and has prevented default upon an immense amount of 
indebtedness. Moreover, by bringing about a recovery in prices 
of securities and commodities, the American Government 
has strengthened the entire credit structure. In Europe 
also the efforts of the Governments to strengthen confidence and 
to maintain trade have been most helpful in supporting the fabric 
of world credit. Probably the greatest step taken to restore 
confidence in Europe was the conditional decision of the Allied 
Powers at Lausanne to reduce German Reparations to a very 
small final payment, and to convene a World Economic Con- 
ference to discuss the steps needed to remedy the situation. 
These decisions undoubtedly indicate that the Governments 
of the world have definitely abandoned their policy of drift and 
are beginning to realise that some policy of co-operation is 
essential to the adjustment of the crisis. This recognition of 
a common difficulty and a common danger has not, however, 
as yet brought them off the road that is leading them to disaster. 
Apart from mere temporary palliatives to prevent a complete 
collapse of the credit system and with it of trade, the Govern- 
ments have taken no definite steps of a constructive character. 
The decision to reduce German Reparations was made con- 
tingent on the cancellation of the Inter-Allied debts by the 
United States, and American statesmen, apart from Senator 
Borah, are apparently opposed to any such cancellation. Again, 
the decision to convene a World Economic Conference to discuss 
the world situation is accompanied by the reservation that 
reparations, war debts and tariffs are not to come under discus- 
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sion. Moreover, in other directions the nations are still heading 
‘(in the wrong direction.’ 

The Ottawa Conference, which was called in the hope that 
it would lead to a substantial reduction in Empire Tariffs or 
at any rate would create conditions that would give Great 
Britain greater bargaining power with foreign countries and thus 
bring about tariff reductions, has resulted in rendering Great 
Britain still more protectionist in her relations with foreign 
countries and at the same time has pledged her to maintain 
protective duties for a number of years unless her Dominions 
consent to their reduction. ‘Thus the greatest market for world 
products, which proved so powerful in promoting world pros- 
perity for the greater part of a century, is in process of being 
so effectively closed, locked and barred that it cannot easily 
be reopened without the consent of nations which have never 
hitherto been conspicuous for their knowledge of economic laws 
and principles, or even of those world conditions which promoted 
and were so largely responsible for their own progress. 

And when it is borne in mind that Great Britain is still the 
greatest of the creditor nations and that in closing her markets 
to the products of foreign countries she is rendering the payment 
of sums due to her for interest and principal well-nigh 
impossible, it will be realised that the conversion of Great 
Britain from free trade to protection is a disaster of great 
magnitude and that Ottawa, instead of preserving the world 
from bankruptcy, is likely to render world bankruptcy inevit- 
able if the policy there adumbrated is carried into effect. 

In the United States also the policy foreshadowed after the 
Presidential election in November, if carried into effect, cannot 
fail to render the situation not better but worse. The desperate 
situation in which the world finds itself to-day is mainly due 
to the vast sums borrowed by foreign nations from America both 
during and since the war. ‘These sums were supplied by 
America by great exports of her own products. When America 
was no longer willing to lend, however, payments had to be 
made to her in foreign products of one kind or another, first, 
to permit America to sell her products and, second, to permit 
payment to be made of debts previously incurred by foreign 
countries. But America was unwilling to receive payment either 
for her own products which she needed to sell or for the debts 
due to her in the products of the countries which desired to 
buy from and to make payment to her. The result has been 
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an almost complete collapse of American foreign trade and a 
great contraction of world trade coupled with the danger of 
world bankruptcy. 

One of the political parties in the United States is, it is true, 
in favour of modification of the American tariff so that the 
Inter-Allied debts may be paid, but the other party stands 
for the maintenance of America’s almost prohibitive tariff as 
well as the payment of the Inter-Allied debts. Such a policy, 
if enforced, combined now with Great Britain’s proposed protec- 
tionist policy, implies that the world’s two great creditor nations 
intend to render impossible the payment of debts to them and 
at the same time to render the sale of their own products equally 
impossible, thus subjecting the entire world to great ‘suffering 
and their debtors and themselves to bankruptcy. 

There is, however, still some hope that this policy of suicide 
will not be pursued and that the half-turn to the right which 
was taken at Lausanne will become a full turn. Clearly no 
irrevocable step ought to be taken until the World Economic 
Conference has been convened and until a survey of the present 
appallingly dangerous world situation in all its aspects has been 
made both by economic authorities and by statesmen in order 
to devise not quack but real remedies. When the statesmen 
of all nations are fully informed about the situation and they 
realise the dangerous nature of the course they are pursuing, 
it is possible they may be converted to wise and sane conclusions, 
and may be prepared to march in the direction which leads to 
recovery instead of pursuing their present dangerous course. 

Clearly the first subject which a World Conference of states- 
men must consider are the fundamental causes of the existing 
distress and danger. ‘The consideration of these causes will 
at once reveal to them the unprecedented gravity of the position, 
and should enable them to understand the actualities of the 
situation. Without that understanding they will not be able 
to devise the true remedies. 

The first conclusion that any impartial and complete survey 
of the situation compels is that readjustment cannot be made 
piecemeal. A large number of factors have combined to create 
the present position, and to rectify one demands the rectification 
of many others. 

The second conclusion is that the efforts which the nations 
have hitherto made to ameliorate their difficulties have inevitably 
made those difficulties greater, and that if the problem of adjust- 
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ment is to be solved it must be approached with a mentality 
having no resemblance whatever to that now prevailing. 

The third conclusion is that adjustment cannot be made unless 
the statesmen detach themselves from narrow national considera- 
tions and are prepared to discuss and to solve the problems from 

‘the broad point of view of world restoration, realising that 
measures that will effect the restoration of the world cannot fail 
to restore each nation. 

The fourth conclusion is that the situation is so difficult that 
every nation must make not the smallest, but the greatest effort 
within its power to extricate the world from its present position 
if it is itself to be rescued from its distress. 

The fifth conclusion is that the soundness of any suggested 
solution of the difficulties must be subjected to one supreme test. 
Will the suggested solution promote world recovery ? 

And the sixth conclusion is that all the problems must be 
adjusted and that not one of them can be reserved, certainly not 
Reparations, Inter-Allied Debts and Tariffs. 

At Lausanne German Reparation payments were discussed 
in the right way with the right mentality. Consequently, it was 
unanimously admitted that they were injurious not only to 
Germany but to the world, and agreement was reached in favour 
of their almost complete abolition. 

If the spirit and atmosphere of Lausanne are brought to the 
forthcoming World Economic Conference of statesmen, and the 
decisions of that Conference are in harmony with those of 
Lausanne, then the corner will have been turned, the optimism 
that has recently prevailed will be justified, and the world will 
safely emerge from the most dangerous situation to which it 
has even been exposed. 


GEORGE PAISH. 


TEN YEARS OF FASCISM. 
SL =. Fascist Government and the Fascist Party in Italy 


celebrate towards the end of October the tenth anniversary 

of Signor Mussolini’s advent to power. But if we are 
to deal with the dictatorship of the Fascist Party and with the 
creation of Signor Mussolini’s personal autocracy we have to 
speak of the sixth anniversary, not the tenth. It was, in point 
of fact, after the alleged ‘‘ attempt ’’ on Signor Mussolini’s life 
at Bologna on October 31st, 1926, that the new despotism came 
into being. On the following 6th of November the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a vote discharging the 126 members of the 
opposition who constituted the so-called Aventino (this name had 
been applied to them in consequence of their holding aloof from 
the sittings of the Chamber after the assassination of Matteotti), 
and, freed thus from opposition of any kind, went on to pass 
the terrible emergency law constituting the Special Tribunal 
aimed against all opponents of the party in power. It then 
proceeded to carry through the Law of Public Safety under 
which citizens might be despoiled of all their rights and placed 
at the tender mercies of the police, and under which all anti- 
Fascists—whether or not they should have committed any of 
the crimes specified: in the law which constituted the Special 
Tribunal—were declared liable to deportation to an island 
(domicilio coatto was the term—compulsory domicile) for a 
period of from one to five years. ‘The author of these disturbing 
laws, so opposed to every notion of justice, was Signor Alfredo 
Rocco, a former Radical who had gone over to Fascism and 
who in his capacity as legislator had shown himself an extreme 
reactionary. 

It is, as I have said, necessary to date the real creation of 
the Fascist Dictatorship from November 1926 rather than from 
October 1922, because it was only after the passing of the 
Rocco laws that all opposition to Fascism was declared illegal, 
and that non-Fascist citizens were denied the right of public 
expression of their opinions. Down to October 31st, 1926, the 
existence of a (lawful) opposition to Fascism had been recognised 
as a fact. Against this opposition the Fascists pursued an 
illegal policy, marked by private acts of violence perpetrated 
by members of a secret organisation, to which was due the 
murder of the deputy Matteotti. Signor Cesare Rossi, former 
Chief of the Cabinet to Signor Mussolini, has declared in a 
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memorial addressed by him to the Italian High Courts of 
Justice that this terrorist organisation, the purpose of which — 
was the intimidation and suppression of anti-Fascists, was 
created by Mussolini in person in January 1924. On the other 
hand, the existence of this criminal body was recognised in a 
sentence uttered by the Judicial Committee of the Senate in 
the action brought against Signor De Bono, the then Minister 
of the Colonies, who was accused of being indirectly involved 
in the Matteotti outrage. The work of the Ceka was at that 
time supplemented by the creation of the so-called ‘‘ Action 
Squadrons,’’ out of which grew the National Fascist Militia, 
Fascism’s private army, which has killed hundreds of citizens, 
conspicuous among them the deputy Amendola, who was a 
member of the last Facta Cabinet, and the ex-deputy Pilati, 
who had won distinction by valour in the war. 

This combination of circumstances has given rise to doubt 
as to the reality of the alleged attempt on Mussolini’s life at 
Bologna. It is declared to have taken place on the evening 
of October 31st. But on November 6th—that is, six days later 
—not only was the Bill for the expulsion of the opposition 
deputies in shape but also the law creating the Special Tribunal 
and the Law of Public Safety, this latter constituting a regular 
police code of a terrorist character, composed of more than 200 
clauses, such as manifestly could not have been drawn up in 
the few days which had elapsed. It was only on November 6th 
that the Chamber reopened. All this has caused people to 
surmise that the Bologna ‘‘ attempt ’’ never actually occurred, 
but that a little confusion was staged on one side of the cortége 
accompanying Signor Mussolini, and that, owing to the panic 
thus evoked, it became possible to assert that someone had fired 
a revolver at Mussolini. He was not hit; but it was asserted 
that the shot was fired by a youth of fifteen, a certain Anteo 
Zamboni, who is alleged to have donned for the occasion a black 
shirt, the emblem of Fascism. The boy was immediately seized, 
stabbed, dragged to a lamp-post from which he was hanged, 
thrown all bleeding down a narrow passage, to be buried only 
six days later. Mussolini in person ordered the unfortunate 
youth to be lynched—he actually employed the word linciato. 
It was after this that there came into existence the Reign of 
Terror which held the life of all Italy in suspense for two days. 
Hundreds of houses were destroyed, among them my own and 
that of Benedetto Croce, the great philosopher, known to be 
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an unswerving opponent of Fascism. A number of persons were 
killed, hundreds were beaten and badly injured. All this in 
reprisal for an attempt on Mussolini’s life which probably never 
occurred ! 

These circumstances have convinced many Italians that the 
“attempt ’’ was concocted by Fascists so that they might justify 
the creation of the despotism which was to be legally constituted 
by the laws of November 1926. Accordingly the festivals of 
October will in actual fact celebrate the sixth anniversary of 
the Dictatorship. This anniversary suggests the problem of 
the future of the Fascist régime and its probable duration. Are 
there forces in being, we ask ourselves, that allow us to foresee 
the fall of Fascism? Or must we believe that the régime will 
continue ? 

The only way of judging a social order is to consider what 
effects may come from its continued existence, and what forces 
may maintain or oppose it. At present Fascism has three main 
aspects : (1) a Catholic and clerical revival of the State, in the 
sense of the return of the State to its old confessional form; 
(2) a compulsory organisation of the economic forces of the 
country achieved by means of a system of corporations and 
syndical bodies placed under the control of the Fascist Party 
and of the police forces of the State; (3) the general militarisa- 
tion of the country by the enrolment of the young men and 
boys in athletic associations of a military character, and by 
the inclusion of the rest of the male population in the Fascist 
Militia. The Militia is by way of being voluntary; but, apart 
from the fact that those who serve in it receive 18 lire a day 
during the periods of mobilisation, which are frequent, great 
privileges are obtained by belonging to it, while on the other 
hand suspicions attach to any person who refuses to do so and 
such persons are placed in great difficulties. So that everyone 
is virtually obliged to belong to it. 

Confessionalism, as it is called, in the sense of mechanical, 
professed Catholicism; corporationalism, in the sense of a com- 
pulsory Syndicalism, placed under the management of authorities 
chosen, not from among working-men, but from the Fascist 
Party and subject to a continuous and vexatious control by the 
police; a form of universal militarism in the sense that the 
Italian citizen is forced from his earliest youth (by the balilla 
system) to enter a military organisation controlled by the organs 
of the Party and the Government and to remain in it until he 
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is sixty ; these are the three elements which compose the Fascist 
State. Everything else is secondary. 

It is not to be supposed that Fascism presented itself in this 
shape from the day of its birth. A logical entity under the name 
of ‘‘ Fascism ’’ has never existed. Its earliest programme, put 
forward on the eve of the General Election of 1919, was of a very 
Radical, almost Socialist, order. It included the abolition of 
the Senate (now composed of persons nominated by the King) ; 
the convocation of a Constituent Assembly which, like the 
Spanish Assembly of to-day, was to work out the organisation 
of the State; the control of all workmen and officials employed 
in administrative services; the transformation of the public 
services into enterprises carried on by those engaged in them, 
the Guild system being introduced by them to this end; the 
imposition of a heavy tax, to be gradually increased, ‘‘ with 
a view to bringing about a partial expropriation of all riches,”’ 
according to the actual words of the formulator of the 
programme; in addition to the customary eight hours’ day and 
perpetual peace. In its effort to destroy socialism and democracy, 
Fascism had recourse to all the formulas that could lead towards 
this result, exaggerating at the start the note of political and 
social Radicalism to rob the extreme parties of their following. 
As soon as these parties should be left without followers, it would 
throw aside the mask and pursue its own policy. 

On the other hand we must not forget that it has a natural 
buttress in those classes which traditional socialism and the 
democratic parties have always ignored: the intelligentsia, the 
people occupied in the smaller branches of commerce, the small 
proprietors, etc. These classes are at once radical and 
reactionary, and whoever cares to exploit them may carry out 
simultaneously a revolutionary and a dictatorial policy. ‘The 
success of the German Nazis is an illustration of this. Later, 
when Fascism came to power and found it necessary to provide 
for its own security and to defend itself against its enemies, 
it had to devise a whole succession of combinations to maintain 
its predominance. Fearing lest the workers should revolt 
against it, it set to work inaugurating the Corporation System— 
a system which involves the compulsory subordination of all 
workers to the political organs of the Fascist Party. ‘There 
is no freedom in these Fascist corporazioni, which the workmen 
and industrialists are compelled to enter; the administrators 
are appointed and the entire system and discipline regulated 
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by the Fascist Party. Broadly speaking, the corporazioni are 
police-like bodies set up to supervise the workmen and 
industrialists. 

In the same way the Fascist Party, wishing to place its 
domination under the warranty of a religious idea, revived the 
Confessionalism of the State. The Vatican, after the fall of 
Austria, was on the look-out for a State which could support 
its rights in the Concert of the Powers. Fascism, on the other 
hand, demanded from the Catholic Church a doctrine of 
obedience and subordination to ecclesiastical authorities which 
would be closely bound up with the mundane interests of the 
party. That is at the root of the disputes between Fascism and 
the Vatican. Fascism wants a clergy devoted to its interests; 
the Vatican wants a State willing to defend the interests of 
the Catholic Hierarchy in the world. But the Vatican—being 
an international Power—does not wish to identify itself with 
a national State possessing local interests; and, above all, it 
does not desire to alienate the goodwill of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, which, though Protestant, are full of reverence for 
the prestige of the Holy See. Fascism, having re-established 
the Temporal Power, desires to obtain from the Church by 
way of indemnification a permanent system of defence for the 
interests of its party. And it is with regard to this that 
dissension may develop indefinitely, leaving only this machine- 
made religion imposed on the Italians by force for the 
purpose of consolidating the position of an armed political 
party. 

The militarisation of the country formed part of the same 
scheme. ‘The system of the balilla, of the avanguardisti, and 
of the militia, was devised to ensure that the rising generation 
should be brought up in accordance with the ideas of Fascism, 
so that when they come of age they may be accustomed to think 
of it as a natural and spontaneous system, while Fascists them- 
selves will admit even to-day that it has been imposed by force. 
Apart from this, it consists of a military power which it would 
have been impossible to maintain by ordinary means. If it 
were to accept a reduction of armaments, that is of a standing 
army, it would retain a decisive advantage over the armies of 
other countries, because the military formations of these same 
balilla and avanguardisti would remain, with their character 
of educational and athletic associations, and the militia could 
always be represented as a State police-force, a body of men 
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enlisted for the safety of the public, intended to combat the 
elements opposed to the Fascist State. 

Herein lies the secret of the readiness with which the Fascist 
Government has accepted the American proposals. The theory 
of the Italian military authorities is that the next war will be 
one primarily between air forces. The Government is therefore 
developing aviation—aviation being always the same thing 
whether civil or military purposes be in view. Thus the 
Fascist State will be free to fall in with all the desired reductions 
of armaments, without diminishing its military efficiency. 

What is to be predicted of a political organisation whose 
elements are confessionalism, economic servitude (corpora- 
tionalism), and militarism? ‘This is no new problem. It has 
presented itself repeatedly in history. Three classic examples 
are familiar to us in the Rome of Augustus, in the Byzantine 
Empire in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and in the Spain 
of Philip II. The results were always disastrous. The fusion 
of confessionalism with economic servitude and militarism, in 
an atmosphere of despotism and of the complete suppression of 
personal and political liberty, has always borne the same fruits 
—the economic and moral ruin of the country. 

At the beginning of 1922, when the Fascists had not yet come 
to power, Italy had already got over the crisis which had broken 
out in America towards the end of 1920, a crisis marked by 
episodes more or less violent which served as a justification for 
Fascism. In contrast with this, five years later, in 1927—that 
is after five years of Fascist rule—and two years before the 
outbreak of the American crisis of 1929, there began the long 
Italian crisis to which American observers drew attention: a 
clear proof that the Italian economy had been ruined by Fascism 
and not by the general crisis. Moreover, there is nothing to 
surprise us in this; for all the Governments that established 
an economic monopoly and have come under the sway of one 
man, or of one faction, have ruined their country. 

In his Prospettive economiche per il 1923 Signor Giorgio 
Mortara made the following remarks on the situation in Italy 
in 1922, the year when the Fascists came to power: ‘“‘ Employ- 
ment is continuous and regular. The agricultural industry, 
despite inadequate harvests, has succeeded in maintaining a 
notable stream of exportation. All the industries are showing 
progress. . . . The unemployment caused by the industrial 
crisis and the stopping of emigration is diminishing. Trade 
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with foreign countries tends to show an improvement. ‘The 
advance achieved in 1922 encourages the hope of a still greater 
advance in 1923.”’ Five years later the Fascists were in power. 
In the United States official publication, Commercial Reports 
of the Department of Commerce, the trade expert, Mr. Maclean, 
referring to the period January 16th-February 13th, 1927, 
declared that ‘‘ all the (Italian) industries are in a critical state, 
especially the motor-car industry, mechanics, textiles, cotton, 
silk, paper and leather.’’ The world crisis did not begin until 
the autumn of 1929. ‘The Italian crisis is a definite outcome of 
Fascism. ‘The general crisis was useful to Fascism only in the 
sense that it made it possible for the Government to,make the 
Italian case look part and parcel of the general situation. 
The Fascists cannot be unaware of the direction in which they 
are leading Italy. By means of its minute supervision of 
industry and finance Fascism prevents the capitalists from 
becoming strong enough to oppose the power of the State. ‘The 
artificial value of the lira has been fixed by a decree, which 
involves a penalty of from one to five years’ deportation to 
an island (without trial, that is by a mere decision of a Fascist 
committee) for anyone who ventures to purchase foreign currency 
at a price higher than that fixed by the Government. The value 
of the lira is maintained abroad by the use of the gold reserves 
of the Bank of Italy. As for the working classes they have 
been reduced to absolute impotence. Italy used always to be 
a country of good wages; but since the Fascists came to power 
the wages of the workers have been reduced and unemployment 
is rife. “The official figures are not to be relied upon, since they 
are not open to verification, and to dispute a figure given by 
the Government is to expose oneself to deportation without trial. 
Italy is a country of manifold resources. When pagan 
civilisation collapsed, it christianised Europe. In the fourteenth 
century it inaugurated the Renaissance, and in the nineteenth 
it regained its national unity. Fascism will not succeed in 
ruining Italy, but beyond question it is her greatest enemy in 


modern times. 
ARTURO LABRIOLA. 


THE MEMEL DISPUTE. 


HE Memel region of Prussia is only one of many parts 
of Eastern Europe which the maladroit Treaties of Peace 
have thrown into confusion and disharmony, and if the 
decision of the Court of International Justice at The Hague 
in the Béttcher dispute, as given on August 11th, had related 
only to a point of administrative procedure public indifference 
on the subject might be pardonable. Behind that dispute, 
however, lie matters of deeper moment and of wider interest. 
It will be remembered that Memel Land was transferred to the 
sovereignty of Lithuania, subject to the granting to it of a 
certain measure of autonomy, of which the range and conditions 
were laid down and guaranteed by the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan. 

To this day no justification on racial, historical, or economic 
grounds has been advanced for the annexation of the territory. 
Indeed, when Germany was expropriated the Allied Powers had 
had no clear ideas as to what they were going to do with it—the 
Treaty of Versailles is silent on the point—and it was only in 
February 1923, a month after the country had been raided 
by a horde of Lithuanian filibusters, regular soldiers wearing 
civilian dress, acting with the authority of their Government, 
that its fate was decided. ‘The region never was Lithuanian, 
and for the greater part of seven centuries, and uninterruptedly 
for five, it had been German. It is true that outside Memel 
and the other towns a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
are of Lithuanian race, but they are overwhelmingly 
‘‘ Prussian’? Lithuanians, bound by no ties to ‘“‘ Great ”’ 
Lithuania, and largely descendants of settlers who in the early 
centuries were drawn to the country by tolerant German rulers 
and of fugitive families who had voluntarily renounced an 
irksome Lithuanian citizenship. Further, quite ninety per cent. 
of them are staunch Protestants, while the Lithuanians proper 
are almost wholly Roman Catholic. As to language also, most 
of the Memel Land inhabitants who use Lithuanian in the home 
speak German as well, and the speech of the mass of the rural 
population is an idiom apart, so different from that current in 
Great Lithuania that those who use the one are seldom able 
to speak the other intelligibly. In the past the political great- 
ness of Germany may not have meant much to the Memel- 
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Landers, but they had thoroughly embraced German culture, 
and they were proud of their Prussian citizenship. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all such facts, and of their profuse 
talk during the war of the right of peoples to self-determination, 
the Allied Powers heartlessly refused the repeated appeals of 
practically the entire population for a plebiscite, and arbitrarily 
transferred the territory to Lithuania as ‘“‘a unity enjoying 
legislative, judicial, administrative, and financial autonomy ’>— 
for as much as that mellifluent phrase might prove worth. The 
Memel Statute (or Constitution) of May 8th, 1924, gave to the 
territory as organs of administration a Governor, a Directory 
or executive of no more than five members, and a representative 
Diet. The President of Lithuania appoints the Governor, who 
in turn appoints the President of the Directory, while the latter 
functionary nominates his colleagues. 

Both the President of the Directory and the Directory as a 
whole may hold office as long as they retain the confidence of 
the Diet. It was because of an alleged infraction by the 
Governor of this provision that the League of Nations Council, 
moved thereto by the German Government, had recourse to The 
Hague tribunal. The cause of trouble was that in February 
last the Governor of the territory suddenly deposed the Presi- 
dent of the Directory—one Herr Bottcher, who died in June— 
though he enjoyed the full confidence of the Diet, and on his 
refusal to accept dismissal had him arrested, and forthwith 
dissolved the Directory. Subsequently he nominated a new 
President (a Lithuanian), who appointed colleagues unacceptable 
to the regional Diet, and finally he dissolved the latter body 
as well. The irregularity charged against Herr Bottcher was 
that when in Berlin he had had discussions with two Prussian 
Ministers—both subject and object are unknown—an act 
regarded as an infringement of Lithuania’s exclusive right to 
control the foreign relations of the autonomous territory. On 
the other hand, both the Directory and the Diet protested that 
the Governor’s conduct was illegal on the double ground that 
it involved the infraction of one article of the Statute relating 
to ‘‘immunity from arrest’ and another stipulating that the 
President of the Directory should ‘“‘ remain in office so long as 
he possesses the confidence of the Diet.”’ 

The result of the reference of the dispute to The Hague is 
that the Court by ten votes to five has decided (1) that the 
Governor is entitled, for the protection of State interests, to 
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dismiss a President of the Directory ‘‘in case of serious acts 
which violate the Statute’’; (2) that the dismissal of the 
President does not involve the termination of the appointment 
of the other members of the Directorate; (3) that the dismissal 
of Herr Béttcher was in order ‘‘ in the circumstances in which 
it took place ’’ [even though he retained the confidence of the 
Diet]; (4) that the appointment of a new Directory under 
a Lithuanian President was likewise in order “‘ in the circum- 
stances in which it took place ’’; but (5) that the Governor was 
not in order in dissolving the regional Diet before the new 
Directory had received from it a vote of confidence. On points 
2 and 5 the Court decided in favour of the submissions of the 
four Powers, on the others in favour of Lithuania. 

Even a layman acquainted with the terms of the Statute might 
safely hazard the opinion that the ruling attributes to the 
Governor of Memel Land powers which are not affirmed in 
that instrument. Leaving that question, however, to be debated 
by the Governments and legislatures directly concerned, it is 
of more immediate importance to make it clear that there is 
far more in the Bottcher episode than a mere dispute over 
the exact meaning of legal phrases. The issue involved is 
whether the measure of autonomy which was conferred on this 
German territory by the Statute of 1924 shall be a reality or 
not, and whether the Powers which guaranteed that Statute 
intend to make good their bond. That they were conscious that 
the transference of Memel Land to Lithuania would expose 
its population to grave risks is plain from the fact that they 
inserted in that treaty stringent provisions for the protection 
of the inhabitants in matters of race, religion, language, and 
civil and political liberties generally. Not only so, but the right 
was given to any member of the Council of the League of Nations 
to “draw the attention of the Council to any violation of the 
agreements contained in the present Convention,’’ and it was 
declared that in the event of disagreements arising between 
Lithuania and any one of the Allied Powers on questions of 
either law or fact affecting the agreements they should be 
regarded as ‘‘ disputes of an international character’? (as con- 
templated by article 14 of the League Covenant) and, on the 
demand of one of the parties, should be subject to decision by 
the Court of International Justice at The Hague. 

Nevertheless, from the beginning until the present time the 
Kovno Government has ridden the high horse, and set at 
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defiance both the Memel Statute and the Powers which drew 
it up and, with Lithuania, signed it. An indication of what 
was to be expected was given when the leader of the lawless 
raid of January 1923 was appointed the President of the first 
Directory. From that time forward the Lithuanian Government 
and its agent, the Governor, have consistently treated the 
covenanted autonomy and rights of the population with the 
scantiest possible respect. The guarantee to all citizens of equal 
treatment, irrespective of race, language, or religion, has been 
seandalously violated in the case of Germans. Their language 
has not been given the official recognition to which it is entitled. 
The German names of streets and railway stations,’ railway 
tickets, and notices in railway carriages were at once changed 
into Lithuanian; even the capital, the mcst compact centre of 
Germanism in the region, being required to call itself Klaipeda. 
German personal names in telephone directories were altered 
into a bastard Lithuanian, and law officials were directed 
to encourage the general transformation of both family and 
Christian names. The Statute explicitly promised to the exist- 
ing corps of State officials the recognition of their ‘‘ well- 
acquired rights,’’ yet those rights were annulled in wholesale 
fashion. 

Further, although by the constitution questions relating to 
religion, including the relation of the State to the Church, fall 
within the competence of the autonomous territory, the 
Lithuanian Government arbitrarily demanded the severance of 
the many existing Evangelical (Protestant) parishes and 
churches from the Consistory of Konigsberg, and met resistance 
by withholding grants towards ministerial stipends. The Memel 
Court declared this action to be illegal, and a Kulturkampf on 
a small scale, recalling the historical ecclesiastical struggle in 
Prussia forty years before, followed. The dispute continued 
until negotiations between Kovno and Berlin led to the conclu- 
sion of a compromise by which these Memel Land churches 
obtained a separate synod. The Roman Catholics were 
likewise denied independence, the deanery of Memel being 
incorporated in a Lithuanian diocese, greatly to their disappoint- 
ment. 

All public institutions have been infused with a purely 
Lithuanian spirit—the administration, the courts of law, the 
schools, Government undertakings—and there is no prospect of 
office in any capacity under the State for men who dare to call 
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in question or criticise the existing status. The one university 
of Lithuania instils a strong nationalistic and exclusively 
Lithuanian spirit in the youth of the country. Although all 
political elections should be according to the Lithuanian laws, 
the Kovno Government enacted a special law for the election 
of the Memel Land Diet, raising the age of qualification for 
the suffrage from 21 to 24 years, and the age of eligibility for 
membership from 24 to 30 years, and has repeatedly allowed 
new migrants to the territory to vote without first acquiring the 
requisite residential qualification. There should be no inter-— 
ference with the political rights of the citizens, but the elections 
to the Diet are systematically manipulated by all sorts of 
chicanery in the vain endeavour to prevent the return of German 
candidates. Even meetings of electors are made difficult, and 
newspapers lacking in sympathy for Great Lithuania are 
summarily silenced. 

The normal principles of right and justice often fail to find 
recognition in administration and even in legal procedure. 
Public officials and authorities who have insisted on performing 
their duties constitutionally have been summarily suspended 
until pliable successors could be put in their places. Acting 
on orders Lithuanian soldiers have forced their way into the 
Memel prison and illegally liberated offenders of their 
nationality who had been arrested on warrant by the competent 
Memel authority, and as late as 1928 a body of soldiers did the 
same thing in a Memel court of law. It is also a source of 
special resentment that, as in Poland, the schools have been 
diverted from their high mission and used as agencies of 
proselytism and even of persecution. Eight years before I 
visited Memel Land in June 1931 the Government of Lithuania 
had introduced drastic exceptional legislation in the territory, 
followed in 1926 by the proclamation of a state of siege, involving 
the suspension of many constitutional rights and liberties, and 
inflicting on the inhabitants multitudinous inconveniences, 
indignities, and hardships. "This had been done not because 
of any turbulence committed by or apprehended from the 
inhabitants of the region, but in consequence of public lawless- 
ness in the State of which Memel Land has the misfortune to 
be part, yet this intolerable situation still continued and it 
continues to-day. Nevertheless, there are amongst us prominent 
spokesmen of the League of Nations who, putting peace before 
justice, ask forcibly denationalised populations so ill-treated to 
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settle down quietly and pretend to be happy. Would they ask 
that of their own kith and kin in like circumstances ? 

How deeply the existing grievances are felt and resented is 
shown by the fact that in election after election the candidates 
of the German and autonomist parties have been returned with 
overwhelming majorities to the regional and Lithuanian Diets. 
Thus in the election of the former Diet last May 80 per cent. 
of the votes were given to these parties, and 24 of the 29 
seats were won by them, though the Lithuanian Government 
had attempted to manipulate the results by illegally en- 
franchising some thousands of Lithuanian newcomers in the 
territory. as 

It is no exaggeration to say that the autonomy guaranteed 
by the four Allied Powers has been reduced by Lithuanian 
mistule to an umnrecognisable caricature of the reality. 
Memorials have been addressed on several occasions to the 
League of Nations Councii, setting forth flagrant violations of 
stipulated rights, but only too seldom does success attend efforts 
made in that quarter to ensure the loyal fulfilment of treaty 
obligations. In August 1930 an accumulation of irregularities 
led to a renewed appeal to the League Council for amends, but 
at the time of my visit, ten months later, satisfaction was still 
withheld. Yet the causes of complaint included breaches of the 
Statute in matters relating to administration, legislation, the 
course of justice, and finance. No doubt the Lithuanian 
Government is largely responsible for such delay. The Com- 
mission which was sent to Memel to investigate the circum- 
stances of the lawless raid reported that ‘“‘ negotiations with the 
Lithuanians are very difficult,’’ and that would appear to be 
still the case. 

It is my deliberate conviction that Lithuania is hopeless. 
When the results of the last elections were published the 
announcement was made from Kovno that the Government 
*‘ had decided to abandon aggressive methods and to adopt a 
more tolerant policy in Memel.’’ The fact that such a promise 
should have been necessary was a confession of guilt little 
creditable to a State claiming to be civilised ; but no one heeded 
because no one believed it, for the good reason that the same 
promise had been given before and broken. The truth is that 
the men who govern Lithuania simply cannot or will not enter 
into the spirit of the constitutional system of government. Even 
a French writer said not long ago that the amalgamation of 
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Memel with that State is ‘‘as though the people of Southern 
France were joined to the Basques of the Pyrenees.’”’ It is 
related of the late King of Saxony, whose familiar ways so 
endeared him to the multitude that to the last it would have 
sacrificed gladly a republican constitution to have him back, that 
being on one occasion pointed to a pair of sugar-tongs and asked 
its purpose, he took it up, eyed it for a moment, then put it 
down superciliously with the remark, ‘‘Oh, that is what fine 
people use.’? And so in Lithuanian ruling circles there might 
appear to exist a feeling that while constitutions and treaties 
may be suited to nations of advanced Western culture, their own 
part of Europe can do quite well without them. No doubt a 
certain measure of excuse can be found for the Governments 
of the new little States which, owing to lack of experience of 
independent political life, are unable to appreciate the importance 
of keeping faith in international relations. But the tragedy 


of so many of the newly created minorities which to-day suffer 


from intolerance, illegality, and persecution is that they have 
lived hitherto as subjects of highly civilised States, so that their 
discomfort is made more acute by the memory of happier 
days. 

It is a grave question how long the Powers which decreed the 
annexation of Memel Land and its later transference to a 
sovereignty which every year becomes more intolerable can be 
justified in maintaining the existing unnatural status. Not only 
is the association of this ancient German territory with Lithuania 
condemned as much by cultural as economic considerations, but 
the fact that the fundamental conditions upon which it was based 
have not been fulfilled would alone justify the reconsideration 
of the entire question by the League of Nations. If the League 
refuses to act it is certain that sooner or later Germany will. 
The Lithuanian nationalists know well that that country neither 
will nor can renounce Memel Land unless its population should 
declare its wish for permanent severance by the recognised 
medium of a plebiscite, and until that opportunity of 
decision is offered it will be impossible to silence the voices of 
protest. 

How a vote would go is a secondary question. So far as 
ascertainable evidence goes, the predominant wish is for full 
return to the parent country, though there is a certain section 
of the population which has not abandoned the hope of seeing 
the territory constituted an independent free State, perhaps 
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ignoring or under-estimating the serious financial and political 
difficulties in the way of such a status. About the fortunes of 
the ballot, however, the inhabitants do not at present trouble 
themselves. What they claim is the right of self-determination, 
and, given a straightforward plebiscite, carried out under the 
direct supervision of the League of Nations and subject to safe- 
guards which would prevent the exercise on the electorate of 
undue influence from any quarter whatever, either before or 
at the time of the voting, they would loyally accept the result. 
Il suggest that honour and policy, not less than the harmony 
and welfare of the community, speak loudly in favour of this 
act of elementary justice. ; 
WiitiiAM Harsutt Dawson. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


N this year falls the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
[cuane. Darwin—one of those rare individuals who have 

altered the main trend of thought and inaugurated a new atti- 
tude and a new outlook in human affairs. Darwin has been called 
the Newton of biology, and the phrase is a good one. Newton 
showed that the motions of the heavenly bodies, like the move- 
ments of objects on the earth, were subject to scientific law, were 
due to natural causes, and demanded no conscious purpose or 
guidance for their explanation. Darwin did much the same for 
life, and showed that the formation of all the thousands of forms 
of living things could be accounted for by a few natural causes, 
without recourse to any supernatural agency. 

Darwin was born in 1809—the same wonderful year which saw 
the birth of Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and Chopin. After studying medicine and then preparing himself 
to enter the ministry, he took part in a five-year scientific expedi- 
tion on board H.M.S. Beagle. What he saw on the voyage made 
him doubt the generally accepted view that the different kinds 
of animals and plants were fixed and unalterable, created by 
God in their existing form, and encouraged him to believe in their 
gradual evolution. Most of the forty-five remaining years of his 
life he spent in amassing evidence on the subject of evolution, 
and bringing out books upon it, the most notable of which are 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man. 

There are really two quite distinct sides to the evolution prob- 
lem. ‘There is the fact of evolution—whether evolution has 
occurred or not. And there is the method of evolution—if evolu- 
tion is a fact, how it has occurred. Before Darwin’s time quite a 
number of biologists had brought forward evidence suggesting 
that there must exist a process of evolution: but no one had 
succeeded in thinking out any theory which should be at all 
satisfactory as to how evolution could have taken place, and in 
the absence of such a theory, scientific workers in general felt 
very sceptical as to evolution having occurred at all. It was 
Darwin’s great merit that he tackled both sides of the question 
at once. In the first place, he brought together a much bigger 
body of evidence than had ever been previously collected in 
support of the fact of evolution. If evolution had not happened, 
then hundreds of facts of nature were meaningless: if it had 
happened, they were at once comprehensible. And in the second 
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place he advanced his famous theory of natural selection which 
provided a simple method by which evolution could have taken 
place. 

I will come back to the theory of natural selection later, but 
must first say a few words about the fact of evolution. The 
evidence for this has steadily accumulated since Darwin’s day 
until it is overwhelming. No biologist—which simply means any- 
one whose profession it is to study living nature—can doubt the 
fact of evolution any more than a physicist could doubt the law 
of gravity. If he did, the science which he studies would become 
contradictory and incomprehensible. Let me remind you of 
some of the chief lines of evidence which Darwin used. First, 
there is the evidence from plan of construction. Why should, for 
instance, the hand of a man, the wing of a bird, and the flipper 
of a whale, which serve such different purposes, all be built on the 
same plan of construction unless they are all descended from a 
common ancestor? The evidence on this is much as it was in 
Darwin’s time, only rather fuller. As a specially convincing 
aspect of this line of evidence, there are the facts about what 
are called vestigial organs—parts of the body which are quite 
useless to their possessors, but useful in other animals. Why has 
a whale useless rudiments of leg-bones deeply embedded in its 
body, if it is not descended from a land animal which once had 
legs? Why do all my readers have tiny hairs all over the 
surface of their bodies—hairs which are completely useless, and 
which occur just as much in savages who live naked as in races 
which wear clothes—unless they are descended from some crea- 
tures which once possessed properly developed fur? 

Then there is the evidence from development. Every bird 
and every mammal, including man, passes through a stage in 
its embryonic life when it develops undoubted gill-clefts on the 
side of its neck, in the identical position in which a shark 
or a dogfish has the clefts in which its gills grow. Why is this, 
unless land animals are descended from ancestors which lived 
in the water and had gills? Why do we human beings all 
possess a nicely-developed tail during a good deal of our life 
before birth if we have not evolved from a tailed ancestor? It is 
worth while remembering in any controversies which still arise 
over the fact of evolution that even Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
once had a tail. In this field a great deal of new evidence was 
amassed in the fifty years after the Origin of Species was 
published. 
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Next we have evidence from the distribution of the main types 
of animals and plants over the surface of the earth. It used to 
be supposed that animals and plants were specially created to 
fit the conditions of the region where they are found. But the 
alarming spread of various alien creatures, like the rabbit in 

Australia or the European thistle in California, show that this 
is not so. ‘The facts all fit in with the idea that special types 
are found in special regions, like the kangaroos and other 
pouched animals in Australia, or the sloths and their relatives 
in South America, because the stock has gradually evolved 
locally while the region was cut off from the rest of the world, - 
for instance, by a stretch of sea. And they make no sense on 
any other assumption. 

Next there is the evidence from what we call local races. If 
any kind of widespread animal or plant is carefully studied, it is 
found that it can be divided up into a number of slightly different 
types in different regions. The types are more sharply marked 
off in isolated regions, for instance, on islands. ‘This line of 
work has been pursued intensively during the present century, 
and now in many groups we can find every stage in the evolution 
of two species out of one, from hardly perceptible differences, 
through local races which are half-way to being good species, up 
to races which are obviously distinct species and will not inter- 
breed. We can actually see the origin of species in progress. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there is the evi- 
dence from fossils. In Darwin’s time the rocks of the earth’s 
crust had been very little explored, and this evidence from fossil 
remains was very incomplete. But to-day we can trace the actual 
evolution, during the past history of the world, of many kinds 
of creatures. For instance, we can trace every important step 
in the past evolution of the horse from a little creature, no bigger 
than a dog, with four toes on its feet, to the modern one-toed 
type of horse. Sometimes when fossils are very abundant, as in 
the remains of sea-urchins embedded in the chalk rocks, we can 
follow even the finest details, and see one species turn into 
another. 

Another important point that has emerged since Darwin’s 
day concerns the time available for evolution. Lord Kelvin 
stated that the age of the earth could not be more than about forty 
million years : but the discovery of radium upset such ideas, and 
we now know that the earth must be about two thousand million 
years old, and that life has existed on its surface for over one 
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thousand million years. This gives ample time for even the most 
gradual evolution to have taken place. 

All these lines of evidence point to evolution being a fact: 
and there is no single fact which tells in the opposite direction. 
That part of Darwin’s work has become more firmly grounded 
every year. The remedy for a disbelief in evolution is a little 
study of the facts of nature. Why is it, then, that we find so 
many people telling us that ‘‘ Darwinism is dead,’ that ‘‘ Dar- 
win’s theory is exploded,’’ and so forth? It is because they are 
confusing the fact of evolution with the possible method of 
evolution. Even here, however, Darwinism was never dead, 
though it is true that his theory of natural selection, was very 
vigorously criticised for a time. The pendulum is now swinging 
back, however, and most well-known biologists agree that natural 
selection has been the main method by which evolution has taken 
place, while all of them believe that it has played some part in 
the process. 

The idea of natural selection is a very simple one. Darwin 
started from the well-known fact that every kind of animal 
and plant produces more young than can survive. Even the 
slowest-breeding animals, like elephants, would soon fill the 
world if every young elephant grew up and reproduced its kind. 
So there must be a struggle for existence and survival. His 
next point was that animals and plants show variation. No two 
individuals are exactly alike. Among this crowd of slightly 
different individuals, some are bound to be better suited for 
success in the struggle, others worse suited. Then there is the 
fact of heredity. Though offspring may vary so that they rarely 
resemble their parents exactly, yet they do tend to resemble 
their parents. So the result of the fact of the struggle for 
existence combined with the fact of variation will be that the 
creatures which happen to possess favourable variations will 
survive and breed in greater proportions than those which happen 
to vary in an unfavourable way. This is natural selection. Then 
the fact of heredity will see to it that the variation is handed 
on, in some degree at least, to later generations. Thus each 
generation will be on the average a tiny fraction better suited 
to the conditions of life than the one before, and you will get a 
steady change of animals and plants through the generations—in 
other words, evolution. 

The difference which modern work in biology has made to 
this theory is only a minor one. We now know much more about 
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which kinds of variations can be inherited, and therefore can be 
handed on and used as the raw material of evolution, and which 
kinds are not inheritable. The main lines of the theory remain 
as they did in Darwin’s day. There is a more or less random 
process of variation, in all directions, good, bad, and indifferent : 
and there is a process of selection which sifts the variations and 
sees to it that on the whole the best survive and are handed on. 
The driving force of evolution is variation: but the guiding 
agency is natural selection. 

The effect of Darwin’s work has been tremendous. For one 
thing, it put the world of life into the domain of natural law. 
It was no longer necessary or possible to imagine that every 
kind of animal and plant had been specially created, nor that the 
beautiful and ingenious devices by which they get their food or 
escape their enemies have been thought out by some supernatural 
power, or that there is any conscious purpose behind the evolu- 
tionary progress. If the idea of natural selection holds good, then 
animals and plants and man himself have become what they are 
by natural causes, as blind and automatic as those which go to 
mould the shape of a mountain, or make the earth and the other 
planets move in ellipses round the sun. The blind struggle for 
existence, the blind process of variation in all directions, and the 
blind process of heredity, automatically result in the selection of 
the best-adapted types, and a steady evolution of the stock in the 
direction of progress. 

For another thing, Darwin’s work has enabled us to see the 
position of man and of our present civilisation in a truer light. 
Man is not a finished product incapable of further progress. He 
has a long history behind him, and it is a history not of a 
fall, but of an ascent. And he has the possibility of further 
progressive evolution before him. Further, in the light of evolu- 
tion we learn to be more patient. The few thousand years of 
recorded history are nothing compared to the million years 
during which man has been on earth, and the thousand million 
years of life’s progress. And we can afford to be patient when 
the astronomers assure us of at least another thousand million 
years ahead of us in which to carry evolution onwards to new 
heights. 

In the controversy which arose over Darwin’s work he was 
at first bitterly attacked for upsetting religion and morality 
with his ideas. But as the smoke of misunderstanding cleared 
away it was seen that this accusation was false. He upset certain 
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out-of-date doctrines of theology and certain conventional ideas of 
morality. But in general the evolutionary outlook which he made 
possible is hopeful and sane. It is hopeful because it shows life 
steadily progressing upwards, and man as the evolutionary 
trustee of further progress. And it is sane because, while 
stripping man of any illusions as to his being the central feature 
of the universe, with any special supernatural privileges, it 
makes it much easier for us to understand our complicated 
nature, and so in the long run to control it. 

It is right that we should deliberately celebrate Charles Dar- 
win’s memory. But we are unconsciously paying tribute to him 
all the time, in our outlook and our habits of thinking, which 
would be different if he had never lived. He was so great a man 
that his ideas have already become embedded in the general 
thought of humanity. 

JuLIAN HUXLEY. 


SCIENCE AND PROVIDENCE. 


OME years ago, while travelling in a coasting steamer in 
foreign seas, a fellow passenger and the present writer were 
exchanging ideas about human life and its mysteries when 

the conversation passed from abstractions into personal memories 
and the former said: ‘‘I was brought up in a religious home 
and I used to look at things in that way. I believed in the 
Heavenly Father and in prayer and in personal immortality 
just as you do. But all that has gone and I think I will tell you just 
how it went. I went out to an Eastern country on educational 
work under Government. We had hard work to get the people 
to stand Western education, but we knew that their progress 
depended on it, so we pushed on in spite of all obstruction, 
teaching the youth of the country elementary science and all the 
rest of it. As I got to know the people who were obstructing 
us, I found that they spoke and thought about everything just 
as the people in the Bible did. Allah had created and was 
governing the world, and had fixed everything for them. He 
appointed pestilences and famines. He had given them a 
prophet, and this prophet had given them all the rotten customs 
that we were fighting against. What we were teaching them 
about plagues and famines was to them an impiety which would 
bring down upon them more plagues and famines here, and 
eternal damnation hereafter. It dawned on me that what we 
were fighting against was their whole way of looking at life, 
and yet I could not help seeing that it was the Bible way, and 
that our educational way was rooted in a different and, I could 
not help thinking, a truer way, the impartial way of science, 
which taught that the world was rooted not in a personal Will, 
but that it was a system of law. This enabled man to be his own 
Providence and so to get to work really to improve human life, 
instead of tamely and superstitiously submitting to Nature. So 
gradually the faith in which I was brought up melted away.”’ 
I believe that my fellow traveller, who on the ethical side 
was a man of great disinterestedness and courage, was speaking 
here for a multitude of educated men and women, and that his 
type of thinking is at the moment spreading through the whole 
world, both among Christian and non-Christian peoples. It is 
appearing everywhere in the Far East, in the secularism which 
is supplanting the old religions, in Russia in Bolshevism with its 
strange blend of Hebrew utopianism and materialism, a dynamite 
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of high explosive and Kieselguhr clay, and also in the Humanism 
of America and Britain, the form of it with which we are 
most familiar in English-speaking lands. It seems to be 
one which mankind to-day must work its way through if it is to 
reach something fuller and better. Disbelief in God has, of 
course, other than intellectual roots, but in so far as it has such 
intellectual roots, these with most people to-day are found in 
the displacement of what William James has called the 
“ personal romantic ’’ view of Nature and of human life by the 
““impersonal and abstract ’’ view of science. In our childhood 
most of us were familiar with what were known as “ magic 
lantern ’’ entertainments. A view was cast upon a screen and 
for a space every outline stood out clear and sharp. Then came 
a troubled period, when the outlines wavered and became 
confused. Then we saw that a new picture was glimmering 
up through the old, which gradually completely ousted the other 
and stood forth sharp and clear in its own rights. To very many 
to-day like my fellow traveller that is what is happening with 
the world picture of religion and the world picture of science. 
‘They think that we still live in the wavering and confused period, 
but they are persuaded that it is passing away. 

Such men and women believe that there is no real relation 
between the two interpretations, that they are contradictory views 
of the universe ; and they believe that the personal and romantic 
view of life given in all ages by religion is now an antiquated 
form of thought. This has really been the central issue which 
has lain behind most of the serious thinking of Western Christen- 
dom on the greatest themes for more than a century and a half. 

Now is this view that science alone can give us a final view 
of reality tenable? Or, as William James suggested thirty years 
ago in his Varieties of Religious Experience, may not the 
personal-romantic view of life be the more fundamental view, 
and the whole scientific explanation turn out to be ‘‘a temporarily 
useful eccentricity of thought’’?? I should not myself think 
of using so disparaging a phrase. It may be taken indeed as 
a literary vivacity provoked by the rather pontifical utterances of 
a pseudo-science which is still with us. But very many of us 
to-day do hold that it is quite impossible for us to believe that 
science can give a final interpretation of the universe. To state 
the whole case is, of course, impossible in a short article. It 
would take many volumes. But it may be of some service in 
these days, when Humanism is in full vogue in America and 
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also in England to state in briefest form why its combination 
of naturalism with ethical values more or less Christian seems 
to us untenable. ‘The whole structure rests upon the funda- 
mental assumption that science alone can give us ultimate reality. 
Now it has, I think, been clearly shown that science cannot explain 
thought or individuality or freedom or the manifest beauty 
of the universe. I shall not, however, dwell on any of these 
points as they lead almost inevitably into technicalities of 
philosophy. 

But there is a broader and clearer way to ultimate reality even 
than these. We have all of us every day of our lives to make 
decisions between good and evil, and in particular between good 
and evil thoughts, and we are all perfectly aware that we ought 
to choose the higher and reject the lower. ‘There are two things 
here. First we grade our competing thoughts as higher and 
lower, better and worse. We are perfectly aware that pure 
thoughts are better than sensual thoughts, brave thoughts than 
cowardly thoughts, generous thoughts than mean thoughts. 
Reading further our own inward judgments out into the per- 
sonalities of others, we say ‘‘ X is a better man than Y,’’ and 
when asked for our reasons we say that X is pure and generous 
and brave, whereas Y is cowardly and sensual and mean. The 
unsophisticated mind is perfectly clear that in thus valuing the 
good and the bad man it is describing just what he is though 
no human being be there to know it or so to value him. It does 
not mean simply that the man awakens certain emotions in 
me of admiration or contempt which I straightway project upon 
him, calling him good or bad as the case may be. It does not 
even mean that wherever that man goes through space or time 
he will awaken these feelings in all men. It means that in 
himself he is bad or good whether anybody finds him out or not, 
and that in our moral judgments we are simply recognising him 
for what he intrinsically is worth and is. It does not mean that 
the sole real difference between Paul and Caiaphas was a difference 
of space-time pattern, which caused certain changes in the space- 
time patterns of those who had to do with them, which emerged in 
the consciousness of those people as emotions of various kinds 
which they projected on Paul and Caiaphas and predicated of 
them. It does not mean anything so preposterously tortuous. No, 
it means that in himself Paul was a noble personality and 
Caiaphas a base, and that we are so constituted that we can 
recognise and acknowledge them as such. 
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If we are honest with ourselves we apply the same judgments 
of intrinsic worth or unworth to ourselves. We are all doing this 
every day and hour of our lives, making these judgments and 
believing them objectively true. 

But more can be said than this. When we say that certain 
thoughts or actions are good or bad we do not mean only that 
they are useful, desirable and fine. There are many desirable 
and useful things which I know that I am free to reject. Health 
is a very desirable possession and yet a good physician contemns 
personal risk. Knowledge is eminently desirable and yet higher 
claims may make a man turn his back even upon education. 
There is always an option when we are dealing with the desirable 
or useful. But that is not the case when we are dealing with 
what we inwardly know is the higher and better of two alterna- 
tive courses of action. There is in it something shining and 
formidable. Through all its grace there runs a thread of steel. 
It is not optional: it is imperative. We know that we ought 
to follow it and that nothing in the universe has the right to 
say that we shall not. Does anyone really question that he 
ought to be sincere and pure and humane? ‘That he ought to 
be the best that he knows? Men differ, it is true, often as 
to which is the higher or the highest way. But whenever 
anything is recognised as such there is no longer any option: 
it becomes imperative. 

Two great systems of ethics have been built on these two 
foundations, the Good and the Right; but for our present: 
purpose we need not dwell on the distinction between them, or 
which is to be regarded as fundamental. Both are always present 
in the moral judgments which we are all continually making; 
and our ordinary life goes on on the assumption that they are 
true and valid judgments. 

Now little as many recognise it we are all carrying about with 
us here a clue to the ultimate nature of the universe. That uni- 
verse, whatever else we may say about it, must be a universe in 
which it is possible for these judgments of goodness and of duty 
to be valid. If it is not such a world, then goodness and duty are 
simply illusions—illusions which it may be racially useful to 
believe, but illusions all the same. I believe that it is to this 
result that we must in the end come, if we take my friend and 
fellow-passenger’s view, and the secular and humanist view that 
science alone can give us a final view of the universe, and that 
when it comes the religious interpretation must go. For all 
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science in the strict sense of the term, i.e. all inductive science, 
is concerned simply with facts and their relations. Its sole 
business is to tell us what was, what is and what will be. It can 
never tell us what ought to be. Hence it is concerned simply with 
the primordial, impersonal, space-time framework and electrical 
energy (or ‘‘ space-time with a tension in it,” whatever that may 
mean), and how from this the physical universe came into being 
and how out of it the sentient and then the self-conscious 
emerged, and how out of the struggle for existence morality was 
gradually evolved and how out of man’s emotional and social life 
there emerged the conceptions of the Right and the Good. 
Surely, it will be said, here we have at least the elements of a 
homogeneous and unified explanation of life. Surely we have 
here an adequate explanation of both the Good and the Right. 
No, we have not explained them in the least. We have only been 
explaining them away. 

What we have been trying to explain all the time is how these 
judgments came into being as judgments, how men came to 
think them to be true and valid. But we have to guess 
a deeper question than that: Are they really true and valid? 
Is it God’s truth that you and I ought to be just, pure, sincere 
and brave, that we ought to live up to the best that we know? 
That is the ultimate question. Does any morally sane man doubt 
the answer? But if the law is valid, then we have here something 
utterly unaccounted for by the whole naturalistic evolutionary 
view. The simple truth is that the merely naturalistic evolu- 
tionary theory denatures duty into a racial expediency. It 
reduces the whole moral idea to an outgrowth from the struggle 
for life, and the means of life, imposed upon the individual 
by the fears and passions of the multitude. Either the whole 
conception of duty must be denatured to make it fit the theory 
of the world, or we must stand by the plain dictates of the moral 
consciousness and allow it to transform our theory of the world. 
And that this is the only sound course must be plain to all 
who share the view that Baron von Hiigel was never weary of 
insisting upon that we must always be more certain of our own ~ 
self-consciousness than of anything belonging to the outer world. 
But if we thus take our stand upon our own immediate cer- 
tainty that we ought to do what we discern to be highest it seems 
to me inevitable that we must pass over from the purely scientific 
and abstract and impersonal conception of the universe to the 
religious, personal and romantic and indeed Theistic interpreta- 
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tion. That is to say, we must think of Nature as having been 
called into being and controlled by One in whom supreme 
goodness and supreme reality and power are indissolubly 
united. We must think therefore of Nature as a great pur- 
posive system whose main end at least is the creation and 
training of spirits who may respond to the supreme Goodness 
and to whom He may communicate Himself. Only thus can 
we really give intelligible meaning in the full sense of the term 
to the universe, and only thus can we do full justice in thought 
to those moral certainties of which we are aware, the independent 
worth of noble personality and the imperatives of plain duty. 
For only when we think of the world as a morally creative 
and purposive system are we delivered from the intolerable 
absurdity of believing that the ultimate truth about ourselves 
and all other human beings is that we are simply ‘“‘ space-time 
patterns,’’ and that the distinction between the villain and the 
hero is one, in the last resort, of configurations rather than 
of worth. Only thus, so far as I can see, can we conserve that 
conviction which by the common consent of men of intelligence 
and goodwill everywhere is the leaven of all the higher civilisa- 
tion, the essential worth and the sacredness of every human being, 
his worth to man and his worth to God. For in what essential 
respect does a space-time pattern differ from a thing? 

The case is the same with the moral imperative. For, as 
someone has said, Who is it that gives the order, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt follow the highest that thou knowest ’’? Is it the immediate 
society to which he belongs: his family circle, his town, his 
social class? But as everyone knows, the imperative of duty 
may compel him to sacrifice these interests for a greater good. 
Is the imperative then the voice of a man’s fatherland? Are 
we teally to accept as our highest standard the blatant voice 
that says, ‘‘ My country, right or wrong’’? But what wider 
group can the evolutionist think of as able to impose its will 
upon the individual under the form of duty? Humanity is all 
too vague and abstract a conception to be the source of that 
imperative voice, and even if we could conceive of such a thing 
would the total voice of humanity make it my duty to be 
insincere, impure, and unjust? : 


Whoso hath felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him or deny. 

Yea, though, O world, with one voice thou deniest 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 
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Is the source then the great, impersonal, environing nature? 
What says the imperative voice? ‘‘ Let justice be done though 
the heavens should fall.’’? But if the voice that speaks in the 
moral imperative is not that of my family, my country, 

humanity or great nature itself, whose is it? These voices are 
all there in every fully developed human being, but there is 
another sounding through and over these which makes all the 
difference, the unmistakable Voice of God. 

But if this new and larger interpretation and solution of 
the great riddle of the world can alone do full justice to the 
moral certainties by which all honourable men live, does it 
really entail any collision with the scientific view of the world? 
Tragic, indeed, in that case would be the human situation. But 
surely we are not shut up to that conclusion. ‘There is no real 
discord between that scientific view which dwells upon the law 
and order in the universe and the spiritual view which sees in 
it the steady constancy of a creative purpose of wisdom and love. 
It is impossible here to do more than suggest by an illustration 
how a process which from one point of view may appear to be 
only a reign of law may from a better standpoint appear as a 
‘““realm of ends.’’ Imagine some primitive man of exceptional 
intelligence set down in the heart of a modern factory, and 
left to his own devices to puzzle out its meaning and purpose. 
Let us suppose that first of all his scientific curiosity is 
awakened. He wants to know efficient causes. What drives it all? 
He sees that the looms and spinning jennies are driven by the 
belting high up upon the wall. But what drives the belting? Step 
by step he works his way back to the local power-distributing 
centre. Then he follows the long line of pylons up hill and 
down dale till he comes to the central generating station in 
an upland town, and thence follows the tunnels and aqueducts 
till he comes to the lonely tarn among the mountains, where 
the waters are gathered and banked up for use. He has now, 
we may suppose, got as far as he is able to get without fuller 
meteorological knowledge. But now as he calls a halt to this 
first stage of his inquiry another and a deeper question begins 
to stir in his mind. He asks what is it all for, and begins to 
retrace his steps from the lake by the mountain channels and 
bridges down to the fall that generates the power, back to the 
pylons and the distributing centre and the belting and the 
humming looms again. But the deeper question has effected 
a transformation in his mind. What before were causes and 
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effects have now become means to ends. So he passes on through 
the factory again to the warehouse where the bales of cloth 
are stored, and out to the shops where garments are made and 
sold, and so on to the homes of the families for whose needs 
physical and spiritual the whole process was undertaken and 
worked through. He discerns at last an adequate reason for 
the whole and for the first time really understands it all. But 
note that he could hardly have done this if he had confused the 
two lines of inquiry at the first. He had to isolate and abstract 
the search for causes from the search for ends. Yet if he had 
stopped with the first inquiry he would have got nowhere. He 
would have missed the meaning if he had been content with 
the mechanism. It is along the track of this parable, then, 
that I would answer men like my friend on the steamship with 
whom we began. I do not suggest that the answer would be 
complete if it stopped there, or that without more ado the 
scientific view can simply be incorporated in the religious view 
of the world. The position is more complicated than that. But 
the same is true of all parables. 
D. S. CAIRNS. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN RELATIONS: 
A-RETROSPEAC f. 


HE veto on a Customs Union between Austria and 
Germany, imposed as a condition of the latest League 
of Nations loan to the former, has attracted renewed 
attention to a problem which may be as important as formerly 
the Eastern question. Though much has been written about — 
it, the historical relations between the two countries have been 
little discussed. To deal with the subject thoroughly one should 
go back to the Silesian wars and Frederick the Great, when 
Prussia’s rivalry with Austria and the fight for pre-eminence 
in Germany began, a rivalry and a fight that lasted more than 
a century and were decided in favour of Prussia in 1866 on 
the battle-field of Koniggratz. Bismarck had thus reached the 
goal he had striven for so perseveringly, so inconsiderately, and 
with the most questionable means: in Germany Prussia was 
incontestably supreme, and Austria had ceased to be a German 
State. For the most part, however, the Germans of Austria 
were not content with this complete change in their position, and 
expressed their longing for reunion with Germany on every 
occasion, particularly after the Franco-German war. ‘The 
Austrians seemed to have forgotten that the former co-existence 
of Austria and Prussia in the German Confederation was any- 
thing but edifying, and that they had always been treated by 
the Prussians in an overbearing manner. Moreover, they 
displayed a curious confusion of ideas. ‘The very man who had 
ejected them from the German communion became their idol, 
and they could not glorify him enough; yet they longed for 
nothing so much as the destruction of his life’s work. For the 
goal of their desires was the annulment of the separation effected 
by him between Austria and Germany. 

Not by any means all German-Austrians shared these views. 
In conservative and clerical circles there was no desire for the 
former partnership with Prussia ; for they could not forget 1866. 
But although these circles might represent the majority, they 
were a long way from having so great an influence as the liberal 
and democratic circles who were backed by the Press, which, 
though almost exclusively financed and directed by Jews, was 
in a surprising manner enthusiastically for Bismarck, the proto- 


type of Prussian Junkerism, and for Prussia, the land of military 
drill, 
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The grotesque fact that in Austria Jews postured as pro- 
tagonists of German nationalism displeased some of the Austrian 
Germans, and they turned from their old liberalism (which, 
greatly to its disadvantage, became in Austria increasingly the 
domain of wealthy Jewry) to the propagation of a nationalism 
which regarded the Jews as a racially alien element. That was 
the party of the German-Nationals. If the Old Liberals, despite 
their nationalism and democracy, were still adherents of the 
Austrian State-idea in as far as they desired to see Austria 
independent, the German-Nationals demanded union with 
Germany as a German Federal State. The radical undercurrent 
in Austria’s German-Nationalism did not stop at the,German- 
Nationals. The number of those in their ranks who still con- 
sidered the German-National programme as not sufficiently 
national, and who wanted to have nothing whatever to do with 
Austria, increased. The Austrian idea of a State was for them 
an object of hatred, and as they regarded the Habsburg dynasty 
as the embodiment of this idea, they desired its deposition, a 
wish they expressed most clearly in Parliament by acclaiming 
the Hohenzollerns and expressing their desire that Austria 
would soon go to pieces and a German army come marching into 
Austria. It was sheer treason that they preached. Side by side 
with the war against Empire and dynasty they initiated another 
against the Catholic religion: the movement ‘‘ away from 
Rome.’’ Those were the Pan-Germans whose leaders were 
Schénerer and K. H. Wolf, and who made up for their small 
numbers by their fierce and insolent behaviour. 

Bismarck, their adored idol, remained cool in the face of their 
friendliness. With his keen far-sightedness he had long realised 
that the combination of Austria with Germany so passionately 
desired by them would not be a good thing for the latter. This 
conviction he expressed in his Reflections and Recollections in 
the classical words: ‘‘ We have no use for German-Austria, 
either as a whole or in part. . . . An amalgamation of German 
Austria with Prussia would not take place, and Vienna could 
not be ruled from Berlin as an adjunct.’’ His policy regarding 
Austria-Hungary, whom he desired to have for a reliable ally 
and helpmate, was guided by this view, and his efforts were 
crowned by the conclusion of the Alliance with Austria in 1879. 
What had been unthinkable so long as Austria and Prussia were 
rivals in the German Confederacy—a peaceable and trustful 
collaboration—was possible since they were separated and had 
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ceased to be rivals. The relations between Austria and Germany 
had actually never been better than since the conclusion of the 
Dual Alliance. 

It was natural, particularly in view of Bismarck’s personality, 

that the two allies did not enjoy the same status in the alliance. 

‘Austria’s leading statesmen at that time, Andrassy and 
Kalnoky, were certainly not insignificant men, but the 
superiority of Bismarck made itself felt in the alliance and 
continued to do so after his fall. Austria-Hungary played the 
part of Germany’s obedient satellite, who is anxious to walk 
in the footsteps of his master in front of him and dares not take 
a step on his own initiative. In the eyes of the world she was 
the pale moon who received all her light from the powerful, 
radiant sun, Germany. 

The Germans in the Empire regarded this réle of satellite 
as something perfectly obvious, and felt a painful surprise when 
Goluchowski’s successor, Aehrenthal, took the helm and brought 
a fresh breeze to the slack sails of the Habsburg ship of state, 
so that it no longer followed in Germany’s wake, as hitherto, 
but steered its own course. This independence gave great 
offence in Germany. ‘The editor of the Rheinisch-Westphdlische 
Zeitung expressed this view in a characteristic manner when 
he wrote that Austria-Hungary must march along with Germany 
whenever the latter wished it, but that she could not in any way 
join in any decisions, Only on that condition had she any right 
to exist at all. 

In the Austrian Parliament Dr. Kramarz sarcastically called 
the German-Austrian alliance an “‘overstrung piano.’’ At that 
time he was wrong, but subsequently his sarcasm was justified. 
The instrument produced grave discords during the Balkan 
crises of 1908-9 and 1912-13. The Monarchy had indeed 
emancipated itself from Germany’s long tutelage, but was still 
hindered in her independent action. ‘The alliance had suffered 
a serious fracture. 

The outbreak of the war bound the two allies again more 
firmly, for each was dependent on the other. So-called public 
opinion surpassed itself in extravagant phrases about brother- 
hood. ‘‘ Shoulder to shoulder’? with the ‘‘ brothers’ they 
meant to go to the war both in Germany and Austria and of 
course be victorious. Behind the scenes of the two chancellories 
and particularly of the two headquarters the enthusiastically 
acclaimed ‘‘ fraternisation ’’ looked quite different. 
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The two chiefs-of-staff—Conrad and Moltke—had agreed 
before the war that Germany would support the operations of 
the Austro-Hungarian armies in the east with at least twelve 
divisions and hit the Russian army operating against Galicia 
in the back and the right flank by a blow from the north towards 
the south. The Germans, however, did not keep to this arrange- 
ment, and in Galicia Conrad was left to a tragic fate with his 
armies, which were inadequate both in numbers and equipment 
to meet the Russian armies. The embitterment caused by the 
non-fulfilment of the promise is repeatedly voiced in Conrad’s 
Memoirs. In spite of the victorious battles of Krasnik and 
Komarow and of enormous sacrifices, his armies succumbed 
to the superior Russian forces, and this was attributed in 
Germany to their inferiority, while her own defeat on the Marne 
was kept from her ally and was only learned in a roundabout 
way and never officially. In Austria the defeat of her own 
armies was known; on the other hand only German victories 
were heard of, and an heroic legend about the German army 
was fostered. Everything undertaken by it was seen in a bright 
aureole which put the deeds of the Austrian army and its 
leaders into the shade. The legend was spread and believed 
all the more quickly owing to the pernicious inclination of 
German-Austrians to praise the merits of others at the cost 
of their own. 

For this reason the idea of a Middle Europe, which appeared 
during the second year of the war, propounded by Naumann’s 
book, found acceptance in Austria. Under its harmless- 
sounding but transparent title it held out the prospect of her 
union with Germany and German supremacy for which the 
German-Nationals of all shades were pining. ‘The opinion that 
only under German leadership could she win the war and have 
a future gained ever-increasing ground in Austria. The political 
transformation planned by Naumann’s project could not be 
realised during the war; but it was possible to carry out the 
plan of the German ‘‘ super-State ”’ on the military plane. The 
German army leaders strove energetically to obtain this by 
asking Austria-Hungary to place the Imperial army under 
German command. Formally this was not completely achieved, 
for Conrad as well as the Emperor Francis Joseph was against 
it; but the influence of German Headquarters was oppressively 
felt. For this purpose even the tactical groups of the armies 
were mixed up by putting German troops among the Austro- 
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Hungarian troops as ‘‘ corset spirals ’’—this was the ironical 
nickname for them—to lend them support. In regard to 
politically unreliable troops—Czechs, Ruthenes, Roumanians— 
this measure was perhaps not inappropriate; but the German- 
Austrian, Hungarian and Croat regiments needed no “ corset 
spirals.’ [hat the Imperial armies were not the slack, 
unreliable troops given out by Germany, and that they not only 
held out bravely without German help, but performed almost 
superhuman deeds, even where their numbers, equipment and 
commissariat were insufficient and the local conditions most 
unfavourable, was proved in the eleven murderous battles on 
the Isonzo in the face of an enemy vastly superior in numbers, 
arms and provisions. 

While appreciating German assistance on the battle-field, the 
influence of German Headquarters must be regarded as highly 
unfavourable from a strategical point of view. Conrad was far 
superior in military and political penetration to his German 
colleagues, and if the war had been carried on according to his 
ideas, it would certainly have ended differently. In the winter 
of 1914-15, when Russia’s fighting power was abating—we know 
from Paléologue’s Memoirs that there was a catastrophic lack of 
munitions in Russia, and on the other hand trench warfare 
in the West had momentarily ceased—Conrad suggested to the 
German army leaders that Germany should make no large com- 
mitments in the West but should in company with Austria throw 
herself with all her forces against Russia and defeat her by 
their united strength; but Falkenhayn declined. In the spring 
of 1915, when Italy had declared war on the Monarchy, Conrad 
suggested fighting her together in order to defeat this new foe 
completely and eliminate her from the ranks of the enemies; 
this suggestion had certain success in its favour, for the Italian 
army was not fit for and at that time knew little about war, and 
could certainly not have for long resisted a combined attack 
of the war-tried armies of Austria-Hungary and Germany. It 
can hardly be believed that an intellectually prominent General 
like Falkenhayn should not have favoured such an exceedingly 
favourable chance, and his refusal may, in the first instance, 
no doubt be ascribed to the influence of German diplomacy, 
which wanted at all cost to avoid war between Germany and 
Italy. 

In the autumn of 1915 Falkenhayn opposed Conrad’s plan not 
to stop at the destruction of the Serbian army, but to advance 
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to Salonica and thus to secure the Aegean Sea and with it a 
fresh basis of operations. In this case, too, the advantages 
of the plan were clearly obvious ; but Falkenhayn did not appear 
to see them. His refusal subsequently proved fatal, for it 
enabled the Entente to create a basis of operations in the 
Balkans from which it was able to deal Austria-Hungary the 
death-blow. On a fourth occasion Falkenhayn proved deaf and 
blind towards Conrad. Early in 1916 he prepared a blow at 
Italy which he intended to carry out with the help of the 
Germans, and this also had the best chances, like that of the 
early summer of 1915. It remains an open question whether 
this fresh refusal was due to the fixed idea of taking Verdun, 
or to German state-craft, which, as we know to-day from 
Professor Fester’s admission, wished to avoid the overthrow of 
Italy in order to use the latter as a counter-weight against 
Austria-Hungary. In any case, from the military as well as 
from the political standpoint, the one was more foolish and 
productive of grave consequences than the other; the trick 
regarding Italy was, moreover, a perfidious game in the face 
of the allied Monarchy. 

Incidentally, Germany played from the beginning an 
ambiguous role regarding Italy. We know from the publica- 
tions of the Vienna State Archives as well as from Bilow’s 
Memoirs that before Italy openly declared herself for the 
Entente, Germany offered her in the most generous manner 
slices of Austria as if they were German property. When, 
however, the Emperor Karl suggested that she should hand 
over Alsace to France and thus remove the militarily most 
dangerous enemy, she indignantly declined. It will be admitted 
that it requires neither rosy optimism nor special subtlety to 
draw from the facts mentioned the conclusion that in all the 
cases mentioned it was the German Headquarters and the 
German statesmen who, by their short-sightedness, paralysed 
Austria-Hungary’s strength and in doing so blocked their own 
road to success. 

But that is not all. Bethmann-Hollweg’s fatal words may 
be recalled with which he designated the war as a struggle of 
Germania with Slavia. This was a gigantic blunder, for what 
effect must this foolish expression have had upon Austria- 
Hungary’s 25 million Slavs, the more so as German publicists 
enthusiastically agreed and incessantly rhapsodised about the 
‘German’? war, without in their short-sightedness and incon- 
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siderateness thinking of the destructive effect of this sort of 
talk. Were the 25 million Slavs in the Monarchy not bound 
to be indignant, at first only secretly, later openly, against their 
sons being driven to slaughter for Germany against the Slavs? 
Did it not mean to them: travailler pour le roi de Prusse? ‘The 
German publicists could not have rendered better service to the 
numerous Pan-Slav agitators who were active in the Monarchy 
than by throwing the words about the ‘‘ German war’? like a 
bomb into Austria-Hungary. 

All this was bad enough for Austria-Hungary; but the worst 
that the Germans did for their ally was that they prevented 
her from making her peace. Kaiser Karl, more far-seeing than 
German Headquarters, realised that the continuance of the war 
would necessarily lead to the break-down of the two Empires 
because, like a besieged fortress, cut off from all communication 
with the outer world and completely dependent upon its own 
agricultural and industrial productions, it would at last succumb 
from exhaustion and hunger, which would inevitably produce 
a revolution in its wake. In the case of Austria-Hungary, apart 
from the danger of an economic revolution, there was the equally 
great one of a national revolution and with it the ruin of the 
Monarchy. With this terrible prospect before him the Emperor 
Karl had endeavoured, ever since he came to the throne, to 
convince the German Government of the necessity for an early 
peace. For this purpose he asked Count Czernin to draw up 
a Memorandum in which he fully demonstrated this necessity 
and prophesied, should the war continue, the military and 
economic break-down of both States and the fall of their thrones 
by revolution. This Memorandum was handed to the Emperor 
Wilhelm. The latter was, however, completely under the 
thumb of Headquarters, where Ludendorff reigned supreme, and 
did not even trouble to consider the Memorandum. In his reply, 
a document of classic short-sightedness and self-deception, he 
unfolded to his ally how the submarine war must inevitably lead 
to the destruction of England. 

This reply showed the Emperor Karl that the German Head- 
quarters could not be taught anything, and he began peace 
negotiations on his own account, at first through his brother- 
in-law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon-Parma; then through Count 
Revertera on the neutral ground of Switzerland, each time with 
France; and finally through the former Imperial Ambassador 
in London, Count Mensdorff, with General Smuts, the represen- 
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tative of the British Government. All these negotiations failed, 
more or less because the Emperor Karl, despite the splendid 
offers, would not break with Germany and make a separate 
peace. 

When in the spring of 1918, owing to an unpardonable 
rhetorical error on the part of Czernin, the correspondence of 
the Emperor Karl with Prince Sixtus became known, a storm 
of indignation arose in Germany against the “‘ traitor.’ This 
storm found a lively echo in the Monarchy, and caused great 
uneasiness between the two Central Powers. Dismayed at the 
turn of events, the Emperor Karl lost his head and committed 
the great error of denying his negotiations with Prince Sixtus. 
He made matters even worse by going to the German Head- 
quarters and thus indirectly owning himself to be in the wrong, 
which increased his dependence on Germany. When in the 
autumn of 1918 the prophecy of the Czernin Memorandum began 
to grow terribly real and Austria-Hungary, much too late, 
officially asked for peace on her own account, the cry of 
“ traitor ’? again echoed through Germany; and the Germans 
of Austria, instead of protesting against it, eagerly agreed. 

For years the German people had been deluded by the 
optimistic reports of Headquarters into believing that it could 
not be defeated and that it must be victorious. When in the 
autumn of 1918 the veils which had covered the people’s eyes 
were suddenly torn off, and they saw themselves face to face 
with the Medusa-head of a terrible fate, a nameless rage filled 
them, which was not merely directed against the dynasty, the 
army and the Government, but also against the “‘ traitorous ”’ 
ally. The German-National publicists, and later also some 
writers of history, tried to keep the German people in this mood 
and to make Austria the scapegoat. ‘They never tired of 
persuading the people that it was only the treachery of the 
Emperor Karl, the inefficiency of the Imperial army, and the 
faults of her leaders that had brought about the break-down 
of Germany, who had selflessly sacrificed herself for Austria- 
Hungary. The Germans of Austria, far from rejecting this 
calumny, joined in this anathema and considered nothing more 
urgent than to declare Austria a part of the new German 
Republic. The Entente vetoed this premature declaration of 
union, but the German-National hypnosis, by which the 
Germans of Austria were to a great extent overcome, continued. 
The Vienna Press was not sufficiently German for the Pan- 
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Germans, so they started a new paper in Vienna, whose object 
it was daily to inject the Viennese with the Pan-German poison ; 
to degrade the Habsburg dynasty in their eyes and to tear it 
from their hearts; and to convince them that Austria’s welfare 
depended on union with Germany. Some German publicists 
and history writers argued that Germany would have done 
better if, instead of drawing the sword for the already doomed 
Habsburg Empire, she had come to terms with the enemies 
of the Monarchy and had shared with them in its division. 

No influential voice was raised in Germany to point out the 
great wrong committed against Austria in general and against 
the Emperor Karl in particular, which recurred again and again 
owing to the spread of the treason legend. ‘There was no one 
to tell the German people that Germany did not take up the 
sword for the love of Austria-Hungary, or from a strict sense . 
of duty towards the ally, but merely because she knew that the 
stake was not only the allied Habsburg Empire, but her own ~ 
skin. Moreover, no one pointed out to the Germans the contra- 
diction in calling the war a ‘‘ German’ war, in putting 
Germany in the foreground, and then maintaining that they had 
only undertaken it for the sake of Austria-Hungary. There was 
no one to make it clear to them that the Emperor Karl had not 
only not betrayed Germany, but on the contrary had sacrificed 
Throne and Empire on the altar of loyalty to his ally, because, 
contrary to his better understanding and despite all tempting 
offers, he had not made a separate peace, and always wished 
to conclude peace in union with Germany. No one brought it 
home to the Germans that, even had the Emperor Karl acted 
treasonably according to the legend, he would merely have done 
his duty as the ruler of his people. He would merely have 
acted like the man whom the Germans adore as their idol, 
for no other man than Bismarck had declared : ‘‘ The durability 
of all treaties between Great Powers is conditional, as soon as 
it is put to the test in a fight for existence. No great nation 
will ever be persuaded to sacrifice its existence on the altar 
of fidelity to treaties when forced to choose between the two. 
The ultra posse nemo obligatur cannot be annulled by any 
article.”” Finally, no one told the Germans that during the war 
Germany, on her own initiative and without the knowledge 
of the Monarchy, had put out peace-feelers with Russia as well 
as with France. 


DANUBIAN. 
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MR. STIMSON AND THE PACT OF PARIS. 


ECRETARY Stimson’s speech to the Council on Foreign 

Relations in New York on August 8th last is from many 

points of view the most important international event since 
the signature of the Pact of Paris four years ago. It has served 
to give the Pact a revived prestige. It has foreshadowed an 
important reorientation of American policy. It has opened the 
way to a further improvement in the machinery for the 
maintenance of international order. It has given a new com- 
plexion to the Far Eastern situation and to the tangled problem 
of security and disarmament in Europe. 

Mr. Stimson has done three things. He has announced an 
important change in the principles upon which American foreign 
policy is to be based. He has given the world a clear lead with 
regard to the policy it should adopt when it faces its two most 
important pending issues, Manchuria and disarmament, with 
which the problem of security is closely associated. He has 
sketched out, for the information of all who are concerned with 
the future development of the world’s machinery of peaceful 
settlement, and in the hope that it may lead to fruitful action 
on the part of the Governments and peoples of the world, the 
framework of what is to him, if it be vigorously and honestly 
applied, a complete and satisfactory system for the maintenance 
of international order. 

The four new principles of American foreign policy that Mr. 
Stimson has laid down, endorsed as they were by the President 
in his speech accepting the Republican renomination, and 
generally welcomed, as they have been, by public opinion in 
America, are of cardinal importance. The doctrine, which Mr. 
Stimson put at the head and made the logical premise of his 
speech, that recent developments, and especially the general 
signature by the nations of the world of the Pact of Paris ‘‘ out- 
lawing war,’’? had put a new complexion on the conception of 
neutrality in international law, and had rendered the old debate 
as to the relative rights of belligerents and neutrals in time 
of war an archaic survival, is a quite unexpected reversal of 
traditional American policy, which opens the way to the most 
hopeful international developments hitherto unattainable. The 
adoption by the United States of the view that consultation 
between the signatories of the Peace Pact, in the event of any 
non-fulfilment of its terms being threatened, is ‘“‘ inevitable,’’ 
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and that a clear obligation rests upon the high contracting 
parties to mobilise public opinion against any Power which 
disregards its obligation under Article II of the Pact to seek 
a settlement of its disputes only by pacific means, is equally a 
startling reversal of American policy and the possible basis 
for the most valuable international arrangements. The 
acceptance by the United States as a permanent policy, capable 
of general application, of the ‘‘ doctrine of non-recognition of 
the fruits of aggression,”’ as originally formulated by Secretary 
Stimson with reference to the Manchurian situation in his Notes 
of January 7th, 1932, to China and Japan, is a momentous 
extension of a policy previously applied only in Latin American 
affairs—an extension which, if it were generally copied, might 
be of the widest international significance. Fourthly and 
finally, the clear statement on the part of the administration 
that, even in the face of a strong body of American opinion, 
as expressed in the report of the Commission on Economic 
Sanctions presided over by President Butler, it was irrevocably 
opposed either to military or to economic sanctions—even 
if this be a negative decision, maintaining previous policy— 
should at least save friends of peace throughout the world from 
wasting their energy in what must be, so long as the American 
Government remains of its present opinion, a vain campaign. 

The doctrine that belligerents no longer have rights, and that 
every neutral has not only a right but a duty to concert measures 
with other neutrals, and to bring pressure upon any Power 
which appears likely to default on its obligations under the Pact 
to make use of peaceful means of settlement only, is a corollary 
of Mr. Stimson’s view of the Pact. ‘‘ The power of the Briand- 
Kellogg treaty,’’ he says, ‘“‘ cannot be adequately appraised 
unless it is assumed that behind it rests the combined weight 
of the opinion of the entire world, united by a deliberate 
covenant which gives to each nation the right to express its 
moral judgment.’’ The right of self-defence, reserved to each 
Power under the Pact, and thought by some critics to offer 
a loophole for its widespread evasion, could not, in Mr. Stimson’s 
view, be made a cloak for imperialist ambitions or for aggres- 
sion, the limelight of publicity under modern journalistic con- 
ditions and the pressure of world opinion being too strong for 
any pretence to be effective. 

The American Government has at length adopted the view 
the British Labour Government advanced as long ago as 
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December 1929 in its White Paper of that time, only to have 
it immediately repudiated by Secretary Stimson as in no way 
applying to the United States, which was not a member of 
the League. The United States also has come to hold that under 
modern conditions in the event of war there are only violators 
and defenders of the Peace Pact, and that, therefore, debates 
as to neutral rights no longer have relevance. All those 
dangerous debates as to ‘‘ the freedom of the seas,’’ all those 
difficult questions as to the action of the United States in relation 
to its neutral rights in the event of the League Powers declaring 
a blockade against an aggressor, which have been sources of 
friction for so long, and which have so hindered all ‘attempts 
to apply or to implement the Covenant, are avoided by this new 
formula, which is now the declared policy of the great, tradi- 
tional neutral Power; since the signature of the Pact of Paris 
there is no such thing as neutrality. 

‘The view that consultation between the signatories of the Pact 
is inevitable in the event of a breach of its terms being threatened 
is a clever deduction from the theory of the Pact now expressed 
by the American Government. In the President’s words, the 
Pact is ‘‘an organised instrument for peaceful settlements 
backed by a definite mobilisation of world public opinion against 
ageression.”’ ‘‘Any effective invocation of the power of world 
opinion,’ says Mr. Stimson, ‘‘ postulates discussion and con- 
sultation.’’ If the obligation of the nations under Article II 
is not to be a nullity, “‘ consultation between the signatories 
of the Pact when faced with the threat of its violation becomes 
inevitable.’”’ Though this view of the Pact has not been 
universally recognised by well-wishers who have been anxious 
that it should be implemented by a formal provision for consul- 
tation, the clarification given to it by the developments of the 
last three years, e.g. the precedents for consultation established 
by the United States in the course of the Chinese-Japanese 
hostilities, and the enlarged positive constructions put upon it, 
should, in Mr. Stimson’s opinion, put all such misgivings at rest. 

The so-called ‘‘ Stimson doctrine,’’ that the American Govern- 
ment will not recognise any situation, treaty or agreement 
brought about by means contrary to the Pact, will, it is hoped, 
become, in the President’s words, ‘“‘a new doctrine in inter- 
national affairs,’’ and may lead to a new rule of international 
law. Until now, both so far as the United States was concerned 
(as a result of its notes of January 7th, of Secretary Stimson’s 
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letter to Senator Borah of February 24th and of Under-Secretary 
Castle’s speech of May 4th, 1932, all of which embodied this 
refusal of America to recognise title to possession of territory 
gained in violation of the peace pacts), and, so far as the other 

Powers were concerned (as a result of the Assembly resolution 
of March 11th which declared it ‘‘ incumbent upon the members 
of the League of Nations not to recognise any treaty or settlement 
which may be brought about by means contrary to the Cove- 
nant ’’), this doctrine has had a limited application. It was framed 
distinctly in reference to the situation in China. It has now, how- 
ever, been taken out of its Chinese setting, at any rate so far as 
the United States is concerned, and made a permanent feature of 
American policy. 

Finally, in declaring once again its invincible opposition to 
the use of force, its feeling that even economic and financial 
sanctions to be effective must be far-reaching, and therefore 
likely to lead to war, its belief that any system of cast-iron 
guarantees and automatic sanctions is unwise, its conviction 
that the American people would never surrender in advance the 
power of war and peace to some outside, international authority, 
as most systems of coercive sanctions would imply, the 
American Government has replied to that powerful agitation 
which, ever since the signature of the Pact, has been pressing 
for means to “‘implement’’ it. It has replied to foreign Powers 
such as France which hope to find security in rigid treaties 
of guarantee, backed by automatic sanctions. It has replied 
to domestic critics, to President Butler and his colleagues on 
the Commission on Economic Sanctions, to Senator Capper, 
Representative Porter and other sponsors of Congressional 
resolutions empowering the President to impose an embargo on 
the export of munitions and other supplies of war to any nation 
duly declared to be a violator of the Pact. "The administration 
feels that elasticity is an essential feature of any policy for 
the maintenance of peace which is to have any chance of being 
carried into effect. It feels, moreover, that the only satisfactory 
sanction for such a policy must be the pressure of organised 
world opinion, backed, perhaps, by some such embargo on the 
recognition of unlawful gains as it now proposes. 

These important changes of policy have not been laid down 
at this moment without definite intent. It has been quickly 
recognised that they have been stated now in order to strengthen 
the hands of the League, and of that party in the League which 
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is willing to take risks in order to maintain the provisions of 
the Covenant, when, as is probable, the presentation of a report 
by the Lytton Commission censuring Japan forces the Powers 
to face boldly the question whether or no the Covenant and the 
Pact shall be allowed to become nullities. It is because of their 
clear recognition of this fact that the Japanese have been 
sO unanimous in resenting the speech. It is because they 
recognise how far such a policy would lead them in the Far 
Eastern situation if it were vigorously applied that the other 
Great Powers are so slow to commit themselves. 

These points of policy have been declared now, moreover, 
because of their relevance to the problem of disarmament. 
Secretary Stimson has long been conscious of the support that 
the idea of a consultative pact between the Powers, to implement 
the existing anti-war agreements, had gained in Europe. Even 
as early as 1930, during the London Naval Conference, he is 
understood to have sounded the Cabinet as to the possibility 
of some concession being made on this matter to the French 
point of view, with its insistence upon a more effective guarantee 
that the world’s machinery for maintaining peace would be 
really applied in practice, as a prerequisite to further “‘ cuts ”’ 
in armaments. He hopes that now that he can offer supporters 
of this school of thought the reality, if not the formal provisions, 
of the consultative pact for which they have been pleading, a 
real advance in the connected spheres of security, arbitration 
and disarmament may be possible. 

This speech, coming on the top of a number of precedents 
tending in the same direction, is also to be taken as a lead to 
the general peace movement in the world. It contains a com- 
prehensive statement of how the system of peaceful international 
settlement which the world now possesses in law may be made 
effective in practice. It indicates the manner in which that 
system could, and in the American view should, be applied. It 
pleads the cause of a highly elastic system whereby the Powers, 
having agreed to conduct their policy upon a new and pacific 
basis, avoiding any appeal to force, should consult together 
whenever the peace of the world is threatened, using whatever 
machinery and taking whatever measures, other than the use 
of force, that may be most appropriate in each particular case, 
and employing as their sanction and authority the pressure of 
an organised world opinion, sincere in its repudiation of war, 
willing to tolerate no excuse nor be deceived by any subterfuge, 
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which may cloak the use of force, and using in the last resort, 
as the final guarantee of law and dees in the world, the refusal 
of the world, and of all its governments, courts aod people, 
to recognise the fruits of aggression. 
This system will not satisfy the doctrinaire. It depends too 
much upon the goodwill and good sense available from time to 
time in the world when peace is threatened, upon the courage 
and leadership of statesmen, and their willingness to sink 
particular interests in the common cause. It has naturally been 
criticised by the French, though the American acceptance of 
consultation has been gratefully received by Monsieur Herriot. 
Most of the French Press was quick to point out the powerless- 
ness of public opinion as a deterrent to aggression, the apparent 
failure of the American method of mobilising opinion as a means 
of maintaining peace recently in the Far East. Even American 
commentators have taken the Manchurian problem as a test case, 
and feel that Mr. Stimson’s system will be tried in the balance 
then, and may, if Japan, should she be found guilty by the Lytton 
Gocmnissiont remain in possession of the field, prove in need 
of Siemon, What does not seem to have been recognised any- 
where, but what is the most significant lesson of all that Mr. 
Stimson is trying to teach the world, is the fact that it is not 
the Stimson system, but the willingness of the nations of the 
world to apply any system for the maintenance of peace 
honestly, vigorously or unanimously, which is being tried in 
the balance. It is the unwillingness of the nations of the world 
to work the machinery that they have established which is 
bringing institutions such as the League, and instruments such 
as the Pact, into disrepute, and which is threatening such 
disaster. It is because it shows clearly that the American 
Government is earnest in its attempts to use existing machinery 
for the maintenance of peace, and outstanding in the lead that 
it gives to other Governments to do likewise, that Mr. Stimson’s 
speech is so important. It traces out a clear path through the 
confused tangle of problems now threatening the peace of the 
world, the only tolerably hopeful path yet sketched by any 
Government. It gives a strong lead to other statesmen, and 
to public opinion. It is astonishing that it should as yet have 
evoked so little support, or even comment, from the former, and 
so much less from the latter than will be needed if such a poliey 
is to succeed. 


FRANK DARVALL. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


OR over two hundred and fifty years the Quakers have 
FE served as a small holding company for certain spiritual 

and humanitarian ideas, once held to be heretical or 
extreme by other Christians, but upon which with the passing 
of time other denominations have freely drawn. The Light 
Within, the silent waiting for the voice of God in the individual 
soul, the personal responsibility in worship, the revolt against 
vain religious ceremonies, with the witness of a tender con- 
science against war, oath-taking, luxury of life, slavery, ill- 
treatment of prisoners and the insane—these have been the 
assets of this holding company. ‘The Society of Friends has 
rendered a useful service in thus keeping alive certain ideals 
toward which Christians have striven with more or less vigour, 
and some of which have been fairly attained. The problem 
has always been how to work out among men doctrines which 
were felt by many to be impracticable. 

‘The Quaker whose faith was strong enough and whose fortune 
was large enough to enable him to apply the tenets of the 
Quakers on a large scale and for the instruction of the civilised 
world was William Penn. He had in a high degree that 
** practical mysticism ’? which marks Quakerism as a ‘‘ way of 
life,’’—that peculiar attitude which mingles practical common 
sense with religion and which suffuses mundane affairs with 
spiritual life. His is one of the great experiments in democracy, 
a truly ‘“‘ Holy Experiment,’’ because his only interest in an 
investment overseas was the testing of ideals for which he had 
suffered but still stood. The year 1931-2 is the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the granting of a charter to Penn 
by Charles II. There will be plenty of local comment upon 
this fact, as though the founding of Pennsylvania were the only 
important thing that Penn ever did. But he would never have 
done it, had it not been for the faith he had in God and man. 
Back of Pennsylvania must be sought the man, and this is the 
time to indicate his position in the long line of British humani- 
tarians, men who loved their fellow men. 

Unlike other Quaker saints and apostles such as George 
Fox, Robert Barclay and John Woolman, the founder of 
Pennsylvania was essentially an aristocrat and a man of the 
world by birth and training. Born in Navy circles, he attended 
Christ Church at Oxford, made a grand tour of France and 
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Italy, was trained to oversee Admiral Penn’s landed interests 
in the South of Ireland and to play a réle of importance in a 
critical period of English history. ‘The utmost stretch of Penn’s 
life (1644-1718) included Charles I, Oliver Cromwell, Charles TR 
James II, William and Mary, and Queen Anne. During three of 
these reigns he had intimate relations with the Court, possessing 
such attractive personal traits that he was able to preserve the good 
will of the monarchs even under the most unfavourable conditions. — 

Yet through this very worldly existence there runs a strain 
of spiritual concern. When a mere schoolboy his heart was 
made tender by openings of divine import; he was sent down 
from Christ Church for his unconventional attitude toward the 
Establishment; he was twice affected by the preaching of the 
Quaker Thomas Loe, the second time with permanent results ; 
he was banished by his father for his Quaker tenets but was 
later happily reconciled with him; he was sent on a tour to 
France, but instead of dipping deep into the gay life of Paris 
under Louis XIV, he went to Saumur and studied under the 
Protestant theologian Amyraut; back in England and Ireland, 
where he had a very brief military career (which accounts for 
the youthful portrait in armour), he became openly a Quaker 
and began to preach at the age of twenty-four. 

This conversion was certainly not a rash act; there was a 
tender conscience, a dissatisfaction with mere worldly pomp, 
a thirst for spiritual reality inherent in the young man. ‘The 
conversion was of vast significance to the Quakers and to 
future history : to the Quakers it brought a gifted advocate with 
a trained mind and with worldly contacts; to history it brought 
a life dedicated to weighty ‘‘ concerns’? which were hardly 
shared in his day, but which were destined to take a place in 
the foreground of human thought. However sceptical one may 
be about conversions, this man’s turn to Quakerism is what 
distinguishes his career so far from that of many another well- 
conditioned youth who frittered away his life in the excesses of 
the Restoration. He took the significant step as the result of an 
inescapable conviction that he had found a truth which would 
speak to his condition as a scholarly seeker for reality, and also 
with a full consciousness of what it cost in pain to his father and 
in loss of worldly preferment. To be a Quaker during the 
first quarter of a century of the Society’s existence looked like 
a poor investment. Prison rather than preferment was the 
prospect soon realised. 


~~ 
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The seventeenth century was a period of theological discus- 
sion and of bitter recrimination. ‘The first zeal of the Reforma- 
tion was past, the countless Protestant sects whose vagaries 
Bossuet was to rebuke in 1688 were waging war against 
Catholicism, against the Establishment in England and among 
themselves. Into the whirlpool of Puritanical and Anabaptist 
confusion George Fox had flung himself about 1650. Unable to 
find satisfaction in either church or chapel, he had forsaken 
the steeple-houses and found the Light Within ‘‘ which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’? Repentance, obedience 
to this Inner Light lead to salvation through the mercies of 
Christ. He had found in this simple creed rest for his soul 
but toil for his body. Walking up and down through the English 
countryside he had found and organised thousands of seekers 
who were ready to respond to his call. Before Penn’s attention 
was turned to Quakerism, the movement had its martyrs and was 
well established in the mind of the authorities as a public 
nuisance. For here were groups of people who not only did not 
worship like other people, but who would not fight or pay taxes 
for others to fight, who would not pay tithes for the support of 
the Established Church, who would not take the oaths required 
in many connections, and who would not remove their hats in 
the presence of their superiors or address them otherwise than 
by the lowly and popular address indicated by the use of Thee 
and Thy. 

The Quakers had some redeeming qualities, to be sure, but we 
are presenting those badges of their tribe which made them seem 
particularly cantankerous among the many nonconformist sects 
which combined to form a veritable Cave of Adullam. Seeing 
that through their denial of the outward sacraments as cele- 
brated in the places consecrated for the purpose, they entirely 
escaped from ecclesiastical authority and that further they 
refused to render the aids required of normal citizens, the 
authorities civil and ecclesiastical proceeded at once to cast 
numbers of them into prison. ‘There was really nothing else to 
do. Non-resistance is difficult to combat effectively with force, 
as we still know. But if the Quakers used no violence in their 
acts, they were not slow to use their tongues and their pens. 
They did not hesitate to express their convictions to all and 
sundry, and many a priest and magistrate carried away food for 
thought from an encounter with a Quaker. 

It was, then, as an ardent defender of Quakerism by the 
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written and spoken word that Penn first gained the attention of 
his contemporaries. By The Sandy Foundation Shaken, which 
landed him in the Tower for nine months, and No Cross, No 
Crown, his greatest religious work, he quickly took a place 
beside Barclay and Penington as an acknowledged apologist 
~ of his sect. He did not shrink from controversy or obloquy, and 
soon had both conformists and nonconformists about his ears. 
It was a cross for his father to see this beloved son in prison 
for a document which as a good Churchman he could not con- 
done. But William Penn had the zeal of a neophyte and the 
uncompromising attitude which St. Paul showed at Philippi. 
He spent a total of about eighteen months of his life in prison : 
in the Tower and Newgate early in his career for religious 
indiscretions, and towards the end of his life in the Fleet for 
debt as a result of an unrighteous suit brought by the family 
of his steward. London prisons were not a place of delight in 
those days, but from them Penn drew such courage and inspira- 
tion that he could write: ‘“‘ My prison shall be my grave before 
I will budge a jot ; for I owe my conscience to no mortal man.”’ 

His insistence upon the inalienable rights of Englishmen led 
to a notable incident at the Old Bailey in 1670 after his arrest 
for preaching in the street outside Grace Street Meeting. 
Furious at Penn’s scorn of the flimsy indictment, at his discon- 
certing citation of legal authority in his own defence, and at 
the failure of the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty for the 
several offences for which he was indicted, but only of ‘‘ guilty 
of speaking in Grace Street,’? the recorder became abusive and 
attempted to browbeat the jury at several sessions of court. 
Penn pertinently observed : ‘‘ Unhappy are those juries who are 
threatened to be fined, and starved, and ruined, if they give 
not in verdicts contrary to their consciences.’? Finally, 
after four sessions of court not only Penn but also his 
jury were sentenced to imprisonment until they should pay fines, 
Penn for contempt of court, and the jurymen for failing to do 
their duty and change their verdict. It was then that Penn 
addressed the court as follows : 


I would have thee and all other men to know that I scorn 
that religion which is not worth suffering for, and able to 
sustain those that are afflicted for it; mine is, and whatever 
may be my lot for my constant profession of it I am nowise 
careful, but resigned to answer the will of God, by the loss 
of goods, liberty, and life itself. 
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From 1668 to 1681, in spite of considerable travel upon the 
Continent and frequent activity in behalf of co-religionists in 
prison, there was a constant flow of controversial work from 
Penn’s fertile and well-stored mind. Among the important docu- 
ments from this period two may be mentioned. In A Treatise 
on Oaths Penn quotes over two hundred authors, ancient and 
modern, against the use of oaths in the taking of office and the 
giving of testimony. Eventually the equivalence of an affirmation 
to an oath was established in the laws of his own new country, 
and thus the greatest of practical disabilities from which the 
Quakers and others suffered was removed. In England’s 
Present Interest Considered, he spoke effectively of personal 
security, freedom of the ballot and the right of trial by indepen- 
dent juries, that is, in favour of practical religion, tolerance and 
liberty. It is remarkable that whereas everyone knows that 
Milton fought for a free press in his Areopagitica, few people 
appreciate the service of Penn in defending the charter rights of 
free Englishmen against the tyranny of his day. Another 
famous document written in 1693 is An Essay Towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe by the Establishment of an 
European Diet Parliament or Estates, in which is plainly fore- 
cast the plan and purpose of the modern League of Nations. It 
is perhaps the most vital of Penn’s writings at the present 
moment and is readily procurable. As Penn anticipated Voltaire 
as an apostle of religious tolerance, so did he anticipate the 
eighteenth-century philosophers in their conception of an inter- 
national working agreement between the war-torn countries of 
Europe. Only the project of Sully under Henri Quatre antedates 
that of Penn and that was based upon grounds of political expe- 
diency rather than upon a high moral concern. 

The American historian Bancroft says of him: ‘‘ Penn did not 
despair of humanity, and though all history and experience 
denied the sovereignty of the people, dared to cherish the noble 
idea of man’s capacity for self-government. ... His name is 
now wide as the world; he is one of the few who have gained 
abiding glory.’’ Penn spent less than four years of his long 
life in Pennsylvania. His life would have been full without this 
great investment of his thought and fortune overseas. He was 
pre-eminently a great Englishman, some have said the greatest 
of his time. His name having been preserved in the State which 
he founded accounts for the fact that Penn is chiefly associated 
with the New World. But it must be evident that he merits a 
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large place in the history of human progress quite apart from 
his activity in Pennsylvania. 
In 1681 the Crown discharged its debt of £16,000 to Admiral 
Penn’s estate by granting a charter to his son William of exten- 
sive lands which he desired to call Sylvania, but which Charles 
II insisted should be called Pennsylvania. Penn wanted 
colonists, but only consecrated and willing sharers in his great 
adventure. In a prospectus to his future colonists he wrote : 

To conclude, I desire all my dear country-folks, who may 
be inclined to go into those parts, to consider seriously the 
premises, as well the inconveniency as future ease and plenty; 
that so none may move rashly, or from a fickle, but from a 
solid, mind; having, above all things, an eye to the providence 
of God, in the disposing of themselves; and I would further 
advise all such, at least, to have the permission, if not the 
good liking, of their near relations, for that is both natural, 
and a duty incumbent upon all. And by this will natural 
affections be preserved, and a friendly and profitable corre- 
spondence between them; in all which I beseech Almighty 
God to direct us; that his blessing may attend our honest 
endeavours; and then the consequence of all our undertakings 
will turn to the glory of his great name, and all true happiness 
to us, and our posterity. Amen. 


To the Indians who formed the majority of the inhabitants in 
his new lands, he wrote : 

There is a great God and power, that hath made the world, 
and all things therein; to whom you and I, and all people 
owe their being, and well-being ; and to whom you and I must 
one day give an account for all that we do in the world. 

This belief, though common enough to-day, was like a covering 
benediction in the seventeenth century. Upon another occasion 
he remarked: ‘“‘I have ever thought, there has been but one 
true religion in the world, and that is the Spirit of God in the 
hearts and souls of men.”’ 

Penn arrived in his new lands in 1682 and stayed two years. 
The colony was quickly settled and prospered and throughout the 
eighteenth century presented a prospect of happiness and good 
government which aroused many expressions of admiration from 
travellers and residents. The Assembly was largely in the 
hands of Quakers, who translated into practice the principles 
upon which Penn had based his experiment, until 1756, when 
they withdrew from government as a result of their stand on 


military preparedness and left the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 
control, 
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One other document of historic importance arose from Penn’s 
association with the Crown Colonies in America. At the request 
of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Penn drew up 
in 1697 a document suggesting practical plans for co-operation 
which were never adopted; it forms one of the most important 
schemes of union antedating the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. It is distinguished from earlier projects of confederation 
by its inclusion of all the existing colonies and by proposing 
larger functions for the assembled deputies. 

His mind constantly reverting with tenderness to his friends 
in America, he was unable to visit them again until 1699, when 
he spent nearly two years more among them. His official resi- 
dence and the later family estate was at Penn’s Manor, a fine 
property on the Delaware between Philadelphia and Bristol. His 
personal presence sufficed to establish goodwill and understand- 
ing when he was in Pennsylvania, but while absent he was much 
disturbed at not receiving his quit-rents and by difficulties with 
his representatives. The fact is that he was not blessed with 
good judgment in appointing his lieutenants and, as the non- 
Quaker element grew in numbers, there was constant difficulty 
over the question of oaths and the furnishing of military quotas 
for defence purposes as well as treatment of the Indians. It has 
been observed that so effectual was his personal prestige and 
the regard for his character that he would have likely proved an 
outstanding success as Governor in his own right, had he been 
able to reside continuously among his people. As it was, he was 
compelled to be a statesman and religious leader in England, 
and only an absentee governor in Pennsylvania. Penn’s ‘‘ Holy 
Experiment ’’ was not an unqualified success. But during the 
first half of the eighteenth century Pennsylvania offered perhaps 
as happy an abode as any in Christendom and was quite fre- 
quently referred to as an Utopia; furthermore, it was not such 
a failure as to discourage an increasing number of people who 
believe that the ideals upon which he based his government are 
capable of practical application. William Penn is the greatest of 
American colonisers, but his place would be secure apart from 
his connection with American history. 

There is abundant evidence of the devotion of William Penn to 
his family. He was married twice and had numerous children 
for whose welfare he was solicitous. From his letters and other 
papers one may judge of his delicacy, tact and common sense. Of 
this last quality his Fruits of Solitude contains the gist. While 
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many of these maxims are of a spiritual and religious cast, others 
are so worldly that they remind us of the Maximes of his great 
contemporary, La Rochefoucauld, across the Channel. ‘The 
following extracted from the large collection hardly suggests 
that the author was a leader in Quaker affairs and a minister : 


We are in pain to make them (boys) scholars, but not men! 
To talk rather than to know, which is true canting. 

If thou wouldst be happy and easie in thy family, above 
all things observe discipline. 

We must not pretend to see all that we see, if we would 
be easie. 

There are some men like dictionaries; to be looked into 
upon occasion, but have no connection, and are little enter- 
taining. 


These are not great utterances, but they reveal a side of Penn 
which would not be found in all Quaker preachers and founders 
of colonies. 

Not only to his family but to his colonists his heart went out 
with deep longing. What his sentiments were for his infant 
city as he recorded upon first leaving it in 1684 should be an 
inspiration to his descendants : 


And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert born, what love, what care, 
what service, and what travail has there been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as would abuse and defile 
thee! My love to thee has been great, and the remembrance 
of thee affects mine heart and mine eye. The God of eternal 
strength keep and preserve thee to his glory and peace ! 


W. W. Comrort. 


SAMUEL PURCHAS, HIS FRIENDS 
AND BOOKS. 


N a recent number of this Review* we glanced very briefly 
[= Purchas, His Pilgrimes. It is an immense work. ‘The 

four folio volumes published in 1625, which make twenty 
octavo volumes in MacLehose’s reprint, contain 4,265 pages, 
and must run to more than four million words. The Pilgrimage, 
an earlier work, must contain a million more. Except for 
assistance from his son, the whole work of copying, digesting, 
editing, and in some cases of translating, devolved on Purchas’s 
shoulders alone. When he died in 1626 he was only 49. He 
was at first vicar of Eastwood, near Leigh, in Essex, then rector 
of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and chaplain to George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and although his parochial duties may 
have been reduced to a minimum, he had his preaching to do, 
a family to bring up, and he seems often to have been in money 
difficulties. He speaks of the hard condition of his labour and 
his weak body, and when he died he must have been worn out 
in body and mind. 

The Pilgrimage is now scarcely opened, although it ran to 
four editions between 1613 and 1626, and James I professed 
to have read it seven times. It deals largely with religions, 
and suffers, like all Purchas’s work, from his dreadful habit 
of using six words where one would do; but somewhere about 
half-way through the book we reach the subject which the author 
had nearest at heart, the history of overseas exploration and 
settlement. He proceeds to summarise and digest a host of 
printed works, as well as the reports and narratives which were 
to be printed later in his Pilgrimes. Purchas may have been 
a bad editor, but this part of the Pilgrimage shows that he had 
one quality which Hakluyt lacked, the ability to take a wide 
survey of his subject. A volume of selections from the 
Pilgrimage would be a valuable introduction to the history of 
travel and discovery. 

His work is much more personal and human than Hakluyt’s. 
In spite of his complaint of lack of encouragement, Purchas 
had many friends, and he is glad to name them, often with 
affection. His vicarage at Eastwood, where he lived until 1614, 
was close to Leigh, which was then a flourishing sea-port. All 
kinds of adventurers must have found their way to his doors. 


* June 1931. 
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Some of them are now mere names, others became famous men, 
but from one and all Purchas, busy with pen and paper, was 
ready to take down a story, or note some incident for his collec- 
tion. Nearly everyone had something of interest to tell or show. 
Master Allen had seen with his own eyes the ruins of the tower 
of Babel and had measured the bricks, ‘‘ being sixe inches 
thicke, eight broad, and a foot long.’ This same Master Allen 
had once drunk largely of a strange mixture of water and 
boiling pitch which flowed out of a place called Hell’s mouth, 
near Baghdad, being very medicinable, the liquor floating on 
the top of the water “‘ like clouted Creame.’’ Master John 
Barkley, a merchant of London, had lived for six months with 
a Tartar horde and, like Master Clarke, ‘‘ which served divers 
yeares the Mogol in his warres,’’ had many strange matters 
to recount. One Pountnesse had rowed in his boat over the 
ruins of Carthage. Master Steele, who approached the Great 
Mogul with a project for waterworks, could tell how, acting 
as interpreter to an artist who was to paint that potentate’s 
portrait, he had passed through the women’s quarters with a 
cloth over his head (lest he should see too much) and had sat 
talking Persian to the great man while the painter did his 
work. Mistress Steele accompanied him, and was made much 
of by a great lady of the court, who received her in state, 
Mistress Steele making three curtsies after the English fashion 
(being in English attire), and returning with many presents, 
including a complete set of women’s clothes which Purchas 
examined with engaging intimacy and described in detail. Her 
husband could also show a cloak of cloth of gold, very comely, 
which the court tailor had made after the English fashion by 
simply looking at Steele without taking any measure. Captain 
Argol’s boy discoursed with him of the primitive beliefs of the 
Virginians. Master Turner had seen a giant “‘ twelve feet 
high, and others whose hinder part of their head was flat, not 
round,’’ and the Reverend Patrick Copland could tell him of 
the wonderful Indian Taddy which was so strengthening and 
fattening that a smith, loving his liquor, could wish no other 
wages but a pot of this Taddy always at his girdle. All these 
worthies and many others pass before us in Purchas’s pages. 
They make an attractive little group and must have been 
excellent company. 

Everyone seems to have been anxious to help the worthy man. 
Selden showed him a French manuscript of the famous forged 
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letter from Prester John. ‘Tom Coryat, the Odcombian leg- 
stretcher, sent him greetings from India. Master Fuller lent 
him a manuscript note on the Syrians. Christopher Angelus, 
a Greek monk resident in England, a man who had ‘“‘ tasted 
of many stripes inflicted by the Turks,’’ gave him a copy of 
his Enchiridion de institutis Graecorum. Sir Thomas Smith 
received him in his house in Philpot Lane, where he could 
inspect a Greenland canoe hanging in the hall. That unfortunate 
adventurer Michael Lok, who claimed to have been in every 
prison in London except Newgate, supplied a description of 
the Polos’ house at Venice. John Sanderson gave him an 
account of his travels in the Levant and left him a legacy, and 
the East India Company, anxious to provide “helps for his 
history,’ lent him journals, and later when the Pilgrimes was 
published, gratified him with {100 and purchased three sets. 
Many of his friends brought objects of interest and curiosity 
from abroad. Purchas speaks of Chinese ink-balls which he 
carried in his pocket. He had the Grand Seignior’s pass and 
seal, which he reproduces for the delight of the reader, the 
larger strokes or lines being of gold, the rest azure, with red 
here and there beautifully intermixed. Someone brought him 
a collection of shining yellow sand from Virginia, ‘‘ with great 
promises of gold,’’ another traveller supplied a Malabar writing 
written with a needle on a palm leaf, and probably from 
Hakluyt’s executors he received the wonderful map of China, 
measuring five by four feet, which he reproduced with great 
pride both in the fourth edition of the Pilgrimage and in the 
Pilgrimes. 

What we may call Purchas’s general material was therefore 
considerable, but it is, of course, his printed books and manu- 
scripts which formed the basis of his work. In the preface to 
the fourth edition of the Pilgrimage he tells us that he had 
borrowed from ‘‘ above thirteene hundred Authors.’ Later 
he gives an imposing list of printed books, and to these must 
be added some 170 manuscript narratives of voyages and travels, 
many very lengthy. In addition to his studies in geography, 
topography, and travel, he seems to have ransacked every 
available work on theology, ancient and modern history, 
philosophy, language, navigation, astronomy, heraldry, and 
numismatics. Many of these works are now completely 
forgotten or difficult to identify. Purchas’s references are often 
obscure, the citation of authorities being the one matter in which 
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he allowed himself to be brief, but we have to go to Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy for anything like such vast and 
miscellaneous reading. Purchas had a sound knowledge of 
Greek and Latin. He seems to have tried Hebrew, and dabbled, 
or was at least keenly interested, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
Mexican picture writing, Anglo-Saxon, and such odds and ends 
as the old Corsican alphabet, the A BC used by the priests 
of Jupiter Ammon, the ‘‘ Cabalisticall Alphabets attributed, 
one to the Angell Raphael, the next to Enoch, the third to 
Abraham,” to say nothing of the magical characters which 
Thesius Ambrosius said had been written by the devil. He 
made valiant efforts, with the help of the works of the Jesuit 
fathers, to understand something of Chinese, and when Captain 
Saris brought home a copy of the Articles of Trade with Japan, 
he was careful to compare the characters with Chinese books 
and found them quite different. He read Dutch, French, 
Spanish, and Italian (but not, I think, German). ‘There was 
no branch of knowledge apparently (except possibly medicine) 
of which he had not some smattering. From an entry in the 
records of the Virginia Company, it would appear that the 
Governors regarded him also as an authority on Civil Law. 
When he moved from Eastwood to London in 1614, he had 
at his disposal a fine collection of books in the great library 
of his friend Master Crawshaw. He worked also at Chelsea 
College before it became Chelsea Hospital, but the Pilgrimage 
must have been written far from any important library. ‘That 
he was himself well supplied with ‘‘ books, globes, mapps and 
charts ’’ seems clear from the bequest to his son Samuel. We 
may assume that theology was well represented. We may 
further assume that he had his own copies of Ramusio’s 
Navigazioni e Viaggi, the collections of De Bry, and the works 
of Thevet, as well as Peter Martyr’s Decades, in the original, 
and translated by Richard Eden. ‘To these works he makes 
constant reference. Before sitting down to write his brief 
account of Columbus, a study which threatened to throw him 
into a ‘Sea of Extasie and Admiration,’? he read all the 
authorities, including the Life by Ferdinand Columbus and the 
writings of Herrera. As evidence of his thoroughness it may 
be noted that he possessed an English translation of Herrera 
which he found among Hakluyt’s papers, but finding it unsatis- 
factory, he examined it first with the original Spanish and then 
with a Latin version, ‘‘ correcting and illustrating the phrase 
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and sence, being before very rude, obscure and _ scencelesse.’’ 
This amended version appears in Vol. XIV of the reprint of 
the Pilgrimes. 

We have further evidence of his discrimination in his treat- 
ment of Marco Polo. He used the earliest satisfactory edition 
by Ramusio. Hakluyt had translated the book from a Latin 
version, probably that printed in the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus, 
but for this version Purchas had nothing but scorn: ‘‘ And 
hee that hath the Latine hath but Marco Polo’s Carkasse, or 
not so much as but a few bones. . ..I have seen Authors 
maymed but never any so mangled and so mingled, so present 
and so absent, as this vulgar Latine of Marco Polo’: not so 
like himselfe as the three Polos were at their returne to Venice, 
where none knew them, as in the Discourse yee shall find.” 
And he proceeds to abstract the traveller afresh. A good deal 
has been written about Purchas’s shortcomings as an editor, 
and it is well to remember that he could be at times both 
critical and discerning. 

Purchas exhibits a pleasant taste for literature in general. 
Among the chroniclers he quotes Matthew Paris, Thomas 
Walsingham, William of Malmesbury, Hovenden, Froissart and 
Stow. References occur to Harrison’s Description of England, 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, the works of Fuller, Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments, Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning and (rather unexpectedly) Littleton’s 
Tenures. He had Drayton’s Polyolbion, Spenser’s Fairy Queen 
and Ruins of Time, and several Herbals. A note in the 
Pilgrimage, at the end of the portion devoted to Asia, shows 
that he read and knew his Chaucer. Speaking of the Popish 
pilgrims who were wont to beguile their weary steps with music, 
he adds: “‘ our pilgrims with wanton songs, Bag pipes, Canter- 
bury Bels, etc., when they come to a towne make more noyse 
then the King with all his Clarions and Minstrels. So Chaucer 
Tales: Eras. Collog.’’ He had More’s Utopia, ‘‘ fayning a 
Countrey and Commonwealth in manner too good to be true,” 
and, of course, the works of his friend Selden, ‘‘ a man whose 
work I confesse I rather admire then measure with my poore 
pittances of praise.” 

So much for Purchas’s reading. In the presence of such a 
vast display of knowledge it is not surprising that he sometimes 
misunderstood his material, or fell into error, or that his 
attention was inclined to flag. He thought Mandeville the 
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greatest Asiatic traveller after Marco Polo, whereas for Odoric 
of Pordenone, who wrote one of the best travel books of his 
age, he has nothing but hard words. He is always hostile and 
unfair towards the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the Spaniards. 
‘The mere thought of a missionary friar or a Jesuit is sufficient 
to make him rant, and at times he becomes simply scurrilous. 
It is quite unnecessary to give examples of his abuse, except 
to say that when he describes a perfectly honest book as “a 
very dunghill of lies’? he is—for him—erring, if anything, on 
the side of moderation. He maintains a completely detached 
attitude in the face of the countless tales of marvels and 
prodigies with which his travellers loved to garnish their narra- 
tives. He accepts the statement that the proper way to treat 
a savage lion is to ‘‘ rate and brawle ”’ at the noble beast, where- 
upon it will depart in a mixed passion of fear and disdain. He 
records, without comment, the amazing adventures of Andrew 
Battell and Peter Carder, both, in part at least, considerable 
liars, and when he comes to Anthony Knivet and his Patagonian 
giant, thirteen spans long and not yet fully grown, to say 
nothing of the traveller’s descent into the sea in a primitive 
diving-suit constructed by a one-eyed sorcerer, he disclaims all 
responsibility, and suggests that, if the reader is in doubt, he 
had better go and look for himself. 

In recording Master Vassall’s story of a lion twenty-one feet 
long from snout to tail, he asks himself whether memory may 
not have failed, but concludes not, since he knows the relater 
to be otherwise wise and honest. His attitude as a whole is 
summed up in a note to one traveller’s story of the phoenix 
and other monstrous fowls: “‘ And yet may Africa have a 
Prerogative in Rarities, and some seeming Incredibilities be 
true.’” As against this he could never swallow the stories of 
the Amazons. ‘‘ The Amazons,’’ he writes, ‘‘ are still one 
nation further than the relaters or their Authors have travelled. 
In two places of Africa, two of America, the Amazons have beene 
till that men came there and found none.’’ Or again, “ the 
Amazons are still further off, I doubt beyond the region of 
Truth.”? And he declined to glut his readers with too many 
descriptions of cannibalism and such-like horrors. 

There is no doubt that Samuel Purchas has been too much 
criticised and too little appreciated. It is easy to overlook the 
difficulties under which he laboured and the magnitude of the 
task which he set himself to do. It is idle now to censure him 
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for what he did amiss or for what he left undone. A great 
modern critic has said that the inestimable value of Purchas’s 
material has given him a secure place beside his great prede- 
cessor, Hakluyt. This is praise indeed, and I can cap it with 
a contemporary estimate of his works which I found by chance 
among the Sloane manuscripts at the British Museum (No. 
649, fo. 50). ‘‘ There is scarce a genius lives,’’ writes this 
anonymous admirer, ‘“‘ that may not find some delight in them, 
let him bee adicted to what study he will.’”? Purchas himself 
could have desired no better epitaph. 
MaLco_m Letts. 


/ 


THE THEORY OF CONTINENTAL DRIFT. 


VERY fascinating theory concerning the continents was 
A pabiished* in 1912 by Dr. Alfred Wegener of the 

University of Graz, Austria,t which is still exercising 
‘the geological schools of thought throughout the world. Opinion 
has not yet crystallised either definitely for or against it. Dr. 
Van der Grachtt has said that it is not a wild dream but is 
based on serious thought and is sponsored by many scientists 
to whom we owe respect. The theory is such a fascinating one 
that a brief account of it, and of some of the objections to it, 
may be of interest. 

Wegener’s theory arose in connection with an observation 
which he, like many before him, made on the remarkable 
similarity of outline of the western coast of Africa to that of 
the eastern coast of South America. ‘The two continents seem 
like two pieces of a great jig-saw puzzle, which if brought 
together would fit. Too much stress must not be laid on this 
similarity, which may be accidental only. Wegener, however, 
proceeded to inquire whether there were any other similarities 
in the rocks and contents of these two continental masses which 
would support the idea that they once really did adjoin. His 
examination into the matter led him to the more general theory 
that all the continents of the world once formed one large 
continent, which he termed Pangaea, and that in the course of 
geological history this great mass has broken up and the 
separate pieces have drifted apart, forming the present con- 
tinents. On this theory, the Atlantic started as a narrow rift 
which opened first at the southern end, about the time when 
the chalk was being formed, and gradually widened and ran 
north until, later on, North America as we now know it parted 
from Europe. Australia and Antarctica moved south from 
Asia and India has moved north leaving behind the gap now 
filled by the Indian Ocean, between Africa and southern 
Asia. 

Two main questions arise, (1) do the continents contain in 
themselves evidence that they once did adjoin, as Wegener 
supposes, and (2) can we point to any mechanism in the earth 
which would have caused this movement? ‘The principal classes 


* First English edition The Origin of the Continents, 1922. By A. Wegener. 
+ Dr. Wegener lost his life in Greenland last year. 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 75. 
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of evidence within the continents are the similarity of the fossil 
remains of plants and animals; the similarity of rock structure; 
and the changes in past climates. The forms of plants and 
animals have developed in the course of the earth’s long 
history and for each past age there has been an assemblage 
of living forms peculiar to the age. The geologist utilises this 
fact and defines each age by the special group of fossil remains 
of forms which lived in it. Similarity of fossil remains in two 
deposits enables the geologist to correlate them to the same age. 
While certain classes of forms of widespread distribution are 
useful for this purpose, other classes peculiar to the locality 
are often useful as evidence of local peculiarities, such for 
example as the climate of the region in that age. ‘The earliest 
age which geologists have defined by fossil remains is the 
Cambrian, in which only very low forms of life existed. In 
the Jurassic age, which came long after, there were reptiles 
of which one form, mesosaurus, has left remains in deposits 
both in South Africa and South America. In the latest age, the 
Quaternary, in which we now live, practically all the forms 
are identical with those that now exist. 

What light do these fossil remains throw on Wegener’s 
theory? It has long been known that the fossils on both sides 
of the Atlantic are similar up to a certain point in geological 
time, after which the fossil remains begin to differ. For 
example, the reptile, mesosaurus, mentioned above is found 
in both South Africa and South America, and as it could not 
cross the deep ocean the problem that has puzzled the geologists 
has been to account for the same animal on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Again, the garden snail is found in western Europe 
and in Newfoundland, and nowhere else in the world, and the 
snail cannot cross the seas. These are two only of a very large 
number of agreements which call for an explanation. There 
are similar agreements between Africa and India, Madagascar 
and Australia. 

Two explanations have been offered. ‘The older explanation 
is that the bottom of the Atlantic (and Indian Ocean) was 
raised in the past, and afforded a narrow land bridge across 
which, or along the shallow sea shore of which, these ancient 
living forms could move; it is then further assumed that these 
land bridges have since sunk, and now form the floor of the 
Atlantic (and Indian Ocean). This is known as the land bridge 
theory. The ages in which these bridges are supposed to have 
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sunk are determined by the age in which a divergence of the 
fossil remains on the two sides first makes its appearance. 
This theory, as will be seen later, is open to certain serious 
objections, and in any case it has an air of artificiality, as 
the whole mechanism of raising and lowering the Atlantic 
floor has been invented solely for the purpose of accounting 
for the similarities of life on the two sides of the ocean. If 
the mechanism were not required for this purpose it would not 
be required for any other purpose in the history of the develop- 
ment of the earth’s surface. 

The only other explanation is Wegener’s, namely that the 
two sides of the Atlantic once adjoined and have since moved 
apart. No doubt in the process of parting and subsequent 
weathering through geological ages, the two opposite coasts 
have lost much of their exact jig-saw similarity of outline. This 
Atlantic rift, in its early stages, might have been similar to the 
great rift 5,000 feet deep which to-day nearly splits Africa in two, 
running north and south for over 4,000 miles. The Atlantic rift 
began to widen in the south shortly after the age in which 
the mesosaurus reptiles lived, and let in the sea, forming the 
South Atlantic ocean, and later spread further and further 
north, Newfoundland parting from Europe after the compara- 
tively recent age in which the present-day garden snail came 
into existence. Wegener thought that the process is still in 
operation, widening the gap between Greenland and Norway. 
The Geodetic Institute of Denmark is engaged in carrying out 
a series of accurate measurements of longitude in Greenland 
to test the theory; a comparison of the modern measurements 
with older measures made in 1863 indicates a movement, but 
these older measures may be in error. 

The geologists are divided in their acceptance of these two 
explanations. Dr. Charles Schuhert* prefers the land bridge 
theory, on the ground that ‘“‘ If the migration routes had been 
short these marine fauna [on the two sides] would have had 
a great many species in common .. . but their relationships 
are in reality so distant as to indicate plainly that the dispersion 
has been along thousands of miles of coast lines... .’’+ On 
the other hand, other geologists are impressed by the need for 
proximity of the two sides. Dr. J. W. Evans in the preface 
to the English edition of Wegener’s book says: ‘‘ The 


* Professor Emeritus of Paleontology, Yale. 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 134. 
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succession of the sedimentary rocks in areas now separated by 
thousands of miles of sea shows remarkable resemblances that 
ean only be reasonably explained if these sediments were laid 
down in close proximity to one another, and under practically 
identical conditions.”” Again, A. Holmes* says: ‘‘ Although 
actual contiguity of the opposed shores can be definitely ruled 
out, the geological parallels are too significant and intimate 
to be brushed aside or explained by long narrow land bridges.”’ 
It will be seen that at this stage the matter becomes one for 
technical assessment by trained geologists. Possibly further 
knowledge as to the way in which Wegener’s supposed rift 
gradually widened may enable a reconciliation to be effected 
between the two schools of thought. 

Another class of evidence which tends to indicate that the 
two sides were at one time in close contact is the existence 
of traces of ancient mountain chains in the rock structure. The 
present mountain systems, the Himalayas, Alps and Pyrenees, 
are young in geological time and are in process of being worn 
down. As these mountain systems consist of great folds of 
sedimentary rocks piled many times on themselves, traces of 
these systems of folds remain, even when the mountains have 
been worn down flat, very much as grain remains in a piece 
of wood after planing. In the geological past several systems 
of immense mountain chains have been formed and worn down, 
but their traces still remain, and these traces occur on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the positions and directions, according 
to Wegener, in which he would expect them if the two shores 
had once adjoined. Dr. Schuhert says, ‘‘ Wegener is correct 
in connecting the Caledonian crustal trends [the remains of 
an ancient mountain system which crossed Scotland] of north- 
western Europe with those of northern Newfoundland, but 
wrong in connecting them directly.’’+ He does not, however, 
say in what specific respect Wegener is wrong, but he appears 
to rely on the need for a distance of 2,000 miles on the 
fossil evidence. The Caledonian mountain system, which may 
be compared with the modern Himalayan system, except that 
it ran across Europe and North America in the geological past, 
is only one of three ancient worn-down systems which Wegener 
claims can be traced across the North Atlantic. 

A third class of evidence is that of climates in the geological past. 


* Nature, September 1928, p. 431. 
+ Theory of Continental Drift: A Symposium, p. 124. 
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Only the briefest outline of this subject can be given. As is pretty 
generally known, a great sheet of ice, some 5,000 feet thick, was 
centred over Norway during the last geological age, the Quater- 
nary, beginning (in Europe) possibly some 6,000,000 years ago 
and finally leaving the Baltic some 10,000 years ago. It spread 
away over North Europe nearly reaching the Thames; reaching 
the Harz Mountains of Germany and stretching far into Russia. 
The existence of this ice is proved by a number of characteristic 
remains, such as ice scratches on rocks; a fine clay containing 
boulders known as boulder clay, produced by the grinding 
action of the moving ice over the rocky floor; and the lumpy 
mountains of which the tops have been planed off which are 
so striking a feature of Scottish scenery. Europe was then 
under arctic conditions. What caused this ice age, and why 
has it gone? Again in Spitzbergen, which is now under arctic 
conditions, there are the remains cf elm trees and a vegetation 
growth similar to that of France to-day. Again, the great coal- 
fields of America, Europe and China indicate from the luxuriance, 
etc., of the plant life that when they were formed in the 
carboniferous age, these countries were under tropical rain condi- 
tions. Why was the climate in those regions then tropical and 
now temperate? 

The ice age over Europe is not the only ice age which has 
existed on the earth outside the present polar areas. ‘The traces 
of an extensive ice sheet over parts of South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia have been found, and from the 
fossil remains associated it is clear that this ice sheet was con- 
temporaneous over these continents, and contemporaneous, or 
closely contemporaneous, with the formation of the great coal- 
fields in Europe, America and China. 

Geologists have found it hard to offer any explanations for 
these climatic facts, but Wegener’s theory for the first time seems 
to afford a solution of an extremely simple nature, which unites 
into one consistent whole the mass of disconnected and even 
apparently self-contradictory facts. 

The only regions where ice-age conditions to-day obtain over wide 
areas are the Antarctic continent which lies over the South Pole 
and Greenland. On this analogy geologists have tried to explain 
the existence of widespread ice ages, such as those in Europe 
and South Africa, by assuming that in some way the poles 
of the earth shifted from time to time; so that, for example, 
the North Pole was in recent times situated nearer to Norway 
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and the South Fole in the coal-age time was situated in South 
Africa, but progress on these lines was impossible. For one 
thing, the polar axis around which the great mass of the earth 
revolves each day, is immovable in respect of that mass ; further, 
even if it were movable, while the presence of the South Pole 
in South Africa would explain the ice age there, it would not 
explain the contemporaneous ice age in Brazil and Australia, 
which regions are now thousands of miles distant. If, however, 
we assume that the continents are rafts of granite, possibly ten 
to twenty miles thick, slowly movable over the surface of the 
earth, as if they floated in some heavy, treacly mass, it may 
happen that in the course of history Northern Europe floated 
nearer to the North Pole, so that Norway became the centre 
of a great ice sheet. This superficial movement does not require 
any change in the direction of the polar axis of the main mass 
of the earth. Further, it will be remembered that on Wegener’s 
reconstruction of the past, based on fossil, etc., evidence, Brazil, 
South Africa and Australia once adjoined, so that when that 
united continent happened to lie over the South Pole in the 
distant coal age, an ice sheet centred in South Africa could 
reach the adjoining regions in Brazil and Australia. Further, 
if South Africa lay over the South Pole, the Equator would 
run through the districts in America, Europe and China where 
the great coal-fields now exist, so that the contemporaneity 
of this coal with the ice in South Africa would follow as a 
matter of course. 

The theory appears to afford an attractively simple explana- 
tion of why ice sheets occurred in regions now far removed from 
the poles, and why tropical forests occurred in regions now 
temperate, and also why the tropical coal-age forests of 
America, Europe and China were formed simultaneously with 
the ice deposits of South Africa. ‘The theory is remarkable in 
that it was not designed to explain these climatic problems, 
but was primarily constructed to account for fossil and rock 
similarities in the different continents, and it is,now seen that 
it appears to carry the solution of the climate question in its 
stride. 

Criticism has been directed to minor difficulties, such, for 
example, that the position of the pole in South Africa does not 
appear to explain a number of local details, that the ice age over 
Europe fluctuated in intensity so as to call for something more 
than a simple movement as its cause, etc., etc. As regards 
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the fluctuations of the Quaternary ice age, in which the ice 
alternatively advanced and retreated, Wegener has, in collabora- 
tion with W. Képpen,* suggested that they are due to 
certain known astronomical causes periodically affecting the 
earth’s orbit, i.e. while the main effect is due to the movement 
of the continent the fluctuations are superimposed and due to 
astronomical causes. It will be remembered that long ago 
J. Croll (1864 to 1889) attempted to explain the ice age solely 
by such causes, but it has long been recognised that they are 
inadequate for that purpose. It is not possible here to follow 
up the linkage which Koppen and Wegener suggest between 
these calculable astronomical dates and the dates of the four 
main advances of the ice sheet (Gunz, Mindel, Riss, and Wirm) 
which are so interesting in that they are associated with 
paleolithic man. Broadly, however, the climatic question has 
been summed up by Dr. G. C. Simpson, Director of the 
Meteorological Office,} who says: ‘‘I feel more strongly than 
ever that only by a shift of the continents can the climates of 
other geological ages be explained.”’ 

The second main question is what mechanism is available 
to produce drift in the continents. Physicists have shown that 
the continents are great rafts of granite, possibly ten to twenty 
miles thick, floating in some heavier hard rock which is probably 
basalt. If we suppose that the oceans and seas were dried up, 
we should see the granite rafts rising some three miles above 
the level of the basalt ocean floor, the greater part of those 
rafts being below the ocean floor level, very much as 90 per 
cent. of an iceberg is below the level of the sea in which it 
floats. That the granite continents literally float in the under- 
lying rock is an accepted theory based upon the measured 
variations in the force of gravity, and upon the way in which 
earthquake waves travel through the crust of the earth. ‘The 
acceptance of this theory, it will be noted, rules out the possi- 
bility of extensive land bridges ever sinking, as any extensive 
land bridges, in order to rise above the ocean, must consist of 
granite, and if they consist of granite they can no more sink 
below the basalt than an iceberg can sink below the sea. 
Although the continents ‘“‘ float’’ in consequence of their 
immense weight, the floor of the ocean is strong and would 


*Koppen and Wegener, Die Klimate der Geologischen Vorzeit. Berlin, 
1924. 
+ Nature, November 1930, p. 838. 
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not permit one continent to move towards another. How then 
can the continents drift? Wegener felt it necessary for the 
completion of his theory to provide an answer to this question. 
He suggested that certain forces which arise in consequence 
of the revolution of the earth, though small, would, as they 
are always in play, in time overcome the resistance of the 
ocean floor, which he regards as plastic to long-continued forces. 
However, when the suggestion was tested by mathematical 
analysis it was found that the force was totally inadequate for 
the purpose. No other satisfactory suggestion has yet been 
put forward. This is undoubtedly a serious weakness. 

An illustration of a similar impasse occurred in’ the last 
century, over the question of the age of the earth. Geologists, 
for purely geological reasons, such as the time necessary to 
deposit the immense thicknesses of sedimentary rocks, and to 
develop the great variety of animal and vegetable life, demanded 
an age of many hundreds of millions of years, but the physicists, 
headed by Lord Kelvin, from their calculations of the heat 
of the earth, could only grant them a few ten millions of years. 
It was impossible to crowd the vast geological changes into 
this short time. No one could then challenge Kelvin’s mathe- 
matical deductions. ‘Time, however, showed that Kelvin had 
overlooked a factor of which he was in ignorance, namely the 
effect of radio-activity within the body of the earth, and when 
allowance was subsequently made for that, it was found on 
recalculation that the age was some 1,000 million years, which 
was what the geologists required. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that when there is a fuller knowledge of what goes 
on inside the earth, a mechanism to account for a movement may 
be found. 

Two general theories of the forces acting on the earth’s surface 
seem to indicate possible mechanisms to explain a movement, if 
not a continuous drift. Daly in his book Our Mobile Earth points 
out that the great continents of Africa and Asia are dome shaped, 
with high plateau lands in the centre running up a mile and 
more high. When one looks at these masses from the bed 
of the Pacific ocean, it will be seen that these great continental 
rafts tower miles above the Pacific floor. Daly thinks that 
when all the continents were united, as in Wegener’s 
Pangaea, the great dome-shaped mass may have tended to 
split under its own weight, and slip slowly down towards the 
Pacific floor, very much as a soft jelly will sometimes split 
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on a plate, or an avalanche rift occur in a snowfield on a moun- 
tain slope. The split or rift in Pangaea would widen into the 
Atlantic ocean, the Americas sliding downhill as it were, away 
from the highlands of Asia and Africa, towards the deep floor 
of the Pacific, and in their movement down, forcing up the 
mountain ranges of the Rockies and Andes as the continental 
frontal margin was forced over the Pacific floor. 

The other theory is that of Joly (Surface History of the 
Earth) who points out that the basalt beneath the continents 
and ocean contains radioactive elements which heat up the 
basalt. As the granite continents blanket the basalt beneath 
(the granite is also radioactive and hot) the basalt will, in time, 
liquefy and expand. Granite remains solid long after basalt 
melts, and the solid granite continents which float in the solid 
basalt will, therefore, sink a little deeper into the lighter liquid 
basalt, with a great welling out of liquid basalt around the 
margin, such as is found along the Irish, Scottish, Iceland and 
Greenland margins of the Atlantic. Staffa and the Giants’ 
Causeway are parts of this basalt. Later, when the basalt 
resolidifies (Joly suggests a tidal cooling mechanism), the 
granite continents will once more rise a little out of the now 
solid and heavier basalt. As the continents sink the oceans 
will encroach on their margins and as they rise again the sea 
will once more recede. We are now in a period when they have 
emerged and the sea has receded. 

This liquefaction and solidification is periodic (Joly believes 
the period is about 30,000,000 years) and has continued from 
the earliest times in the earth’s history, as the catastrophic 
upheaval of continents is the only means by which the heat 
of the blanketed basalt can escape. 

Although many geologists feel that this theory of basalt 
liquefaction probably has much to do with the horizontal drift 
of the continents, no exact mechanism has yet been suggested, 
as the ocean floor cannot soften. One is tempted to speculate 
whether the liquefied basalt, shut in under enormous pressure 
beneath a great continental raft, would not tend as it liquefies 
and expands to force up the centre of the continents, thereby 
assisting Daly’s rifting forces, particularly as the floor of the 
continents would then rest on a liquid and slippery substratum, 
and every rift which under the pressure opened in the margin 
of the Atlantic and which was subsequently filled with solidified 
basalt would tend to widen the Atlantic. One objection which has 
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been raised against Wegener’s drift theory is, if there are forces at 
work which tend to split up the single continent of Pangaea into 
smaller continents, how was it that this single continent ever came 
into being at ail, and why did it last till so late, nearly to the chalk 
age? This new question, which has been brought to light by 
the Wegener theory, cannot yet be answered. Possibly the 
heat-escape conditions were very different, when the ocean water 
was still in the atmosphere as steam, and the basalt floors of 
the Pacific were dry, to what they are now when the floors are 
covered with water; and in any case, little is known as to what 
happened in the early geological ages in the way of continental 
break-up. It has, however, often happened in science that the 
settlement of one question reveals a new question, which has 
to await solution in its turn. 


G. F. S. His. 


“BESS OF HARDWICK’ 


N November 18th, 1591, the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
() more familiarly known as Bess of Hardwick, set out from 

Hardwick Hall for her London house at Chelsea. She 
was seated in a litter drawn by four horses; three waggons 
followed with her baggage and in the van and the rear of the 
procession forty attendants rode on horseback. Halts were made 
for the night at Nottingham, Leicester, Market Harborough, 
Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable and Barnet. The 
‘kitchen’? expenses for each day averaged £7, the stable 
expenses £5. The church-bells of each town were rung in her 
honour and the ringers received sums varying from three 
shillings and fourpence to five shillings; the ‘‘ waits’ or 
‘‘ musitians ’’ serenaded her and received five shillings; the 
poor of each town were remembered to the tune of from twenty 
to forty shillings. Translated into modern currency the full 
cost of the eight days’ journey would be not far short of £1,000. 
It was indeed a ‘“‘ royal progress ’’ befitting one whose terri- 
torial influence entitled her to be called ‘‘ The Queen of Hallam- 
shire ’’?; and an infinitely more costly one than the progresses 
of her royal namesake, who had the thrifty habit of quartering 
herself on her loyal and long-suffering subjects. 

George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, had died early in 1590 
and his Countess was now a widow “‘ four deep,’’ in full 
possession of the lands, castles and movables of her four 
husbands. As Horace Walpole wrote in his mock-heroic epitaph 
on “‘ the old beldame,”’ as he irreverently calls her : 


When Death spoiled each husband’s billing 
He left the widow every shilling. 


Her whole career is distinguished by a faculty of acquisitiveness 
almost without a parallel in the annals of the noble families 
of England. ‘It has perhaps never fallen to the lot of any 
one woman ’’—to quote from the Memoirs of the House of 
Cavendish—“ to be four times a creditable and happy wife, 
to rise by every husband into greater wealth and higher honours, 
to have an unanimous issue by one husband only, to have all 
their children live and all by her advice be creditably disposed 
of in her lifetime and, after all, to live for seventeen years a 
widow in absolute power and plenty.’’ 

Born in 1518, she was the fourth daughter of John Hardwick 
of Hardwick Hall in north Derbyshire. At the tender age of 
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fourteen, being endowed with ‘‘ beauty and discretion,’’ she 
was married to a neighbouring landowner, Robert Barlow, who 
died in the following year (1533) after having settled his estate 
on the widow and her heirs. Sixteen years later she became 
the third wife of Sir William Cavendish, the trusted Councillor 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary, and an extensive land- 
owner in the south of England. On her persuasion he sold his 
holdings in Hertfordshire and bought estates in his wife’s 
native Derbyshire, on one of which the manor-house of Chats- 
worth was to be erected. During the eight years of their married 
life—Sir William died in 1557—three sons and three daughters 
were born to them, and to their mother’s acquisitiveness was 
now added the ambition of a match-maker. 

Her third husband was Sir William St. Loe, ‘‘Grand Butler ”’ 
of England and Captain of the Queen’s Guard; and in the 
matriage-contract Bess insisted, to the outspoken indignation 
of his kinsfolk, that his ‘‘ fair lordships ’’ in Gloucestershire 
should pass from his own race to her children by Sir William 
Cavendish. While St. Loe was in attendance on the Queen, 
his wife was chiefly in Derbyshire acting as ‘‘ mistress of the 
works ”’? at Chatsworth and the extant correspondence between 
them reveals St. Loe as the most uxorious of husbands. ‘‘ My 
honest, sweet Chatsworth ’’; ‘‘ My own, more dearer to me than 
I am to myself’’ are two of his ascriptions; and one of his 
letters concludes (the highly individual spelling is modernised) : 
“Thus wishing myself with thyself, I bid thee, my own good 
servant and chief overseer of my works, most heartily farewell, 
by thine, who is wholly and only thine, yea and for all thine, 
while life lasteth.’’ 

But St. Loe’s enjoyment of his ‘‘ sweet Chatsworth ’’? was 
of short duration, and in 1568, a year or two after his death, 
by her marriage with George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, Bess 
of Hardwick was raised to the ranks of la haute noblesse and, 
through the grave charge laid upon her husband, played her 
part in the history of her age. In the negotiations for this union 
her acquisitive and match-making powers were shrewdly com- 
bined. ‘The Earl had a family by a previous marriage and she 
insisted on pairing off her daughter Mary Cavendish with 
Gilbert Talbot, the Earl’s heir, and her son Henry Cavendish 
with Grace Talbot; and both marriages were solemnised in 
Sheffield before her own. Her son and daughter were but 
children at the time, but Bess of Hardwick took no risks! 
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The Queen was pleased to intimate to Talbot her approval 
of the marriage: ‘‘I hope my Lady hath known my good 
opinion of her,’? she wrote (as the wife of the Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard Bess had already been received at Court) ‘‘ and 
thus much I assure you, there is no lady in this land that J 
better love and like.’? ‘Though less ecstatic in expression than 
St. Loe’s, George Talbot’s letters during the early years of 
his marriage with Bess are a proof of their affectionate relations. 
‘“T con your letters very well,’? he writes on one occasion, ‘‘ and 
like them so well they could not be amended and have sent 
them up to Gilbert. I have written to him how happy he is 
to have such a mother as you. Farewell, my only joy!” And 
again: ‘‘I thank you, sweet none (?), for your puddings and 
venison. God send me soon home to possess my greatest Joy : 
if you think it is you, you are not deceived.’? Any delay in 
hearing from her drove him, he says, ‘‘in dumps.’’ In one 
of her letters she addresses him as ‘‘ my jewell’’ and ends: 
“Farewell, my dear heart, your faithful wife.” 

They had been married scarcely a year when a duty was laid 
upon the Earl, which in the course of time was destined to bring 
about not only an estrangement but mutual hostility. In their 
later correspondence the ascriptions were no longer ‘‘ my only 
joy’ and “‘ my jewell’’ but the formal ‘‘ wife ’’ and ‘‘ my 
lord.”? In 1569 the Earl was entrusted with the custody of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and for the next fifteen years he was 
practically a prisoner in one or the other of his own castles 
or manors and his life was one long series of ‘‘ alarms and 
excursions.”’ “There were many good reasons for Elizabeth’s 
choice. Shrewsbury was credited with Catholic sympathies, he 
was of the party that favoured Mary’s succession and Mary’s 
friends might therefore safely assume that in his hands she 
would be in no danger of foul play. More practical reasons 
were his possession of castles and manor-houses easy of defence, 
and his wealth, which in the opinion of the parsimonious Queen 
would not entail too frequent demands upon the Treasury. Lest 
he should have too great a regard for his prisoner, he was 
reminded of ‘the vehement presumption against her of the 
horrible murdering of her husband ’’?; and was moreover made 
acquainted with ‘“‘ other particularities?’ which would enable 
him effectively to parry her complaints, with the threat that 
if she was ‘‘ overloud in her outcries’’ her whole cause and 
doings should be published to the world. 


Yn 
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It was in his castle of Tutbury in Staffordshire during the 
month of February 1569 that Shrewsbury first housed the 
“Daughter of Debate’? as Elizabeth called her captive. ‘I 
am in a walled enclosure,’’ wrote Mary, ‘‘ on*the top of a hill, 
exposed to all the winds and inclemencies of heaven.’? The 
house was so damp that the furniture was covered with mould. 
She sat daily in the Countess’s room and worked with her 
needle, showing in her talk ‘‘ no sign of secret dealing and 
practice.’? Nicholas White, a trusted servant of Elizabeth, 
was sent down to Tutbury on a visit of inspection and in his 
report to Sir William Cecil he writes that the prisoner confessed 
she had great cause to thank her good sister for this kindly 
using of her. When the weather cut off all exercises abroad, 
she wrought all day with her needle and the diversity of colours 
made the work seem less tedious. ‘‘If I may give advice,’’ 
he goes on, ‘‘ there should be very few subjects in this land 
have access to or conference with this lady. For beside that 
she is a goodly personage (and yet in truth not comparable 
to our sovereign), she hath withal an alluring grace, a pretty 
Scottish speech and a searching wit clouded with mildness. 
Mine own affection by seeing the Queen’s Majesty, our 
sovereign, is doubled and thereby I guess what sight might work 
in others. Her hair of itself is black and yet Mr. Knolls told 
me that she wears hair of sundry colours.’’ As a result of this 
letter the order came down that there was to be no admission 
to Mary without special permission. Gilbert Talbot, writing 
to his father, the Earl, tells him that he assured all inquirers 
that the prisoner was so carefully guarded that ‘‘ unless she 
could transform herself into a flea or a mouse it was impossible 
she should escape.’? Her household numbered fifty persons 
(later reduced to thirty) and we are told that it was her habit 
to ‘‘ overwatch ’’ all in the house and to retire in the small 
hours of the morning. Young Popish gallants would lie 
watching among the rocks and bushes outside the castle ‘‘ for 
the late light of the taper which flickered in her chamber 
window.”’ 

Mary found some solace in her confinement in the rearing 
of birds. ‘‘ I beg you,’’ she wrote to her ambassador in Paris, 
‘“ to procure me pigeons, red partridges and hens from Barbary. 
I intend to endeavour to rear them in this country or to feed 
them in cages, as I do all the small birds I can come by.”’ She 
seems to have kept abreast of the latest fashions in dress, for 
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she begs the ambassador to remind Veratour of his promise 
to send her the newest kind of headgear from Italy, also veils 
and bands with gold and silver. In another letter she asks for 
patterns of dresses, the handsomest and rarest that are worn 
at Court. 

There was no monotony of environment in Mary’s captivity. 
She was moved from one to the other of Shrewsbury’s castles 
and manor-houses: Tutbury, Wingfield, Sheffield, Worksop 
and Chatsworth. When danger threatened from a rising of the 
northern Earls, she was taken to the walled town of Coventry ; 
and there was even an occasional change to Buxton, so that 
both gaoler and prisoner might take the waters, the former 
for his gout and the latter for a chronic pain in her side. 

It was almost inevitable that the duties imposed on the Earl 
should endanger his family peace. He could no longer use 
his personal authority over his quarrelsome and unruly sons. 
His energetic and scheming Countess was ill-fitted for the 
restricted life of a custodian. She was essentially une femme 
d’affaires, engaged in building-schemes, in the buying and 
selling of land and in the bartering of lead, coals and timber 
from her estates. Moreover, a husband was still to be found 
for her one unmarried daughter, Elizabeth. A golden oppor- 
tunity for a match came in 1574, when she entertained the 
Countess of Lennox and her son Charles, the brother of Mary’s 
ill-starred husband, Darnley. Within a few weeks Elizabeth 
Cavendish was the bride of Charles Stewart and in the following 
year was the mother of Arabella Stewart. This daring coup 
roused the wrath of the Queen and the Countess was sent to 
the Tower for three months to do penance for her rashness. 
Burleigh sent remonstrances to the Earl, who thus replied: 
“There are few noblemen’s sons in England that she hath 
not prayed me to deal for at one time or another; so I did 
for my Lord of Rutland, with my Lord Sussex and sundry 
others; and now this comes unlooked for, without thanks to 
me,”’ 

Three years later the breach between husband and wife was 
widened. In a letter to the Earl, asking him to spend the 
summer at Chatsworth, she writes: ‘‘ Let me know how you 
do, how your charge and your love doth, and commend me, I 
pray you.’’ And in answer to the Queen’s inquiries about 
Mary, she wrote: ‘‘ Madam, she cannot do ill, while she is 
with my husband: I begin to grow jealous, they are so great 
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together.’’ It is to the credit of Elizabeth that she paid little 
heed to these insinuations. ‘‘ My dear old man,’’ she wrote 
to Shrewsbury, “‘ you shall be assured the Queen will always 
reserve one ear open for you, against any blast that may be 
procured to be sounded in the other against you, if any such 
occasion be offered. We pray God to keep unto us in health 
such a faithful subject as we have always found you and to 
deliver you from your ancient enemy, the gout.”’ 

The Countess’s antagonism to Mary may perhaps be said to 
date from 1575, when the birth of Arabella had given her a 
blood-connection with a possible heiress to the throne. Before 
that time she seems to have been friendly and gossipy to the 
verge of indiscretion. In her repetition of the scandalous stories 
about Elizabeth that were then in circulation, we may see the 
origin of the famous ‘“‘ scandal letter’’ of 1584 in Mary’s 
correspondence. 

The quarrel between husband and wife soon reached such a 
height that the Earl pleaded for a divorce from his ‘‘ wicked 
and malicious wife’’ as he called her in a letter to Leicester ; 
but the Queen would not permit such a scandal. She summoned 
them both to Court, made them sit on stools, one on each side 
of her, and read them a moral lecture. The Earl and his Lady, 
we are told, “‘ departed very comfortably,’’ but the reconciliation 
was only an empty form. 

All one’s sympathy is with the Earl of Shrewsbury during 
the later years of his custodianship. He was exposed to the 
slanders of his enemies and the suspicions of the Queen, 
harassed by the intrigues of his captive and the ambitions of 
his wife. He was forbidden to allow his children to visit him, 
was ordered to dismiss his favourite servant-—the only one who 
knew how to relieve his gouty pains—because he fell in love with 
one of Mary’s attendants; his allowance from the Treasury was 
reduced and constantly in arrears and there were moments when 
he had to contemplate the sale of his plate to meet immediate 
obligations. In 1584, however, his repeated request for relief 
was granted, and after fifteen years of unremitting service he 
was released from his duties and once more took his place 
among the Lords of the Council “‘ according to his degree and 
office.’? The Countess and two of her sons were summoned 
to account for the charges brought against the Earl, but all 
asserted entire ignorance of the scandal. The Spanish ambas- 
sador, reporting the discharge of the Earl from his office of 
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custodian, wrote: ‘‘ He kissed the Queen’s hands and gave 
her thanks for having delivered him from two devils—the Queen 
of Scots and his wife!’? The poor Earl, however, had one 
final melancholy duty to perform in 1587, when, accompanied 
by the Earl of Kent and Sheriff Andrews, he went to 
Fotheringay Castle to inform Mary that she was to be executed 
on the following day. When the fatal moment came and, as 
Earl Marshal, he raised his baton as the signal to the headsman, 
he dropped his eyes and covered his face with his hand to hide 
his tears. 

From his discharge until his death some five years later the 
Earl took but a small part in public life. Worn out in body 
and embittered in spirit, he spent most of his days in his 
mansion of Handsworth, near Sheffield, and severed all relations 
with his Countess. A cynical letter from the Bishop of 
Lichfield, written in the year of Shrewsbury’s death, seems to 
show that he nursed his grievances to the end and that he did 
not always receive sympathy from his friends. ‘‘ Some will 
say,’ wrote the Bishop, ‘“‘in your Lordship’s behalf that the 
Countess is a sharp and bitter shrew and therefore like enough 
to shorten your life, if she should keep you company. But if 
shrewdness and sharpness may be a just cause of separation 
between a man and his wife, I think few men in England would 
keep their wives long; for it is a common jest, yet true in some 
sense, that there is but one shrew in all the world and every 
man hath her.’’ 

The widowed Countess had now passed the Psalmist’s limit 
of age, but her eye was not dimmed nor her natural force 
abated. She spent the remaining seventeen years of her life in 
the vigorous administration of her estates, retaining the 
blessings of sense and memory to the last. Though reputed 
to enjoy revenues amounting to £60,000 in modern currency, 
she personally supervised every item of expenditure. Accounts 
were rendered every fortnight, all items carefully ticked off 
with a cross and her signature ‘‘ E. Shrouesbury ’? appended 
at the foot. 

Her chief anxiety during these years was the care of her 
grand-daughter, Arabella Stewart, and her disposal in marriage. 
At the age of eight she had been betrothed to Leicester’s infant 
son, the Baron of Denbigh, and it is reported that the children 
were told of the engagement and exchanged portraits! But the 
little Baron did not live to celebrate his fourth birthday. If 
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one may credit the ‘‘ scandal letter ’’ of Mary, the Countess 
was bold enough to suggest an alliance with Arabella’s cousin 
James, the heir to the throne. The grandmother’s correspon- 
dence reveals Arabella as a little person with a will of her own. 
“‘ My lady Arbella,’’ writes the Countess’s controller at Wing- 
field, “‘ at eight of the clock this night was merry and ate her 
meal well, but she went not to school this six days, therefore 
I should be glad of your Ladyship coming home if it were only 
for this.’”” As a possible successor Arabella was also a cause 
of anxiety to the Queen, who insisted on receiving reports of 
her from time to time. In one letter the Countess complains 
that ‘‘Arbell is so wilfully bent that she hath made a vow 
not to eat or drink till she hear from her Majesty.’’ Bess of 
Hardwick was not the woman to brook such defiance of her 
authority and when, on the accession of James, Arabella was 
removed from Hardwick to the care of the Earl of Kent, her 
name was struck out of her grandmother’s will. It is pleasant 
to read, however, that two years later, during the one illness 
recorded of the Countess, she went to see her bearing a letter 
of sympathy from the King, and with impulsive generosity the 


old lady gave her a gold cup and three hundred guineas. Her 


secret marriage with William Seymour, descended like herself 
from Henry VII, her imprisonment, her abortive escape in male 
dress and her tragic end in the Tower belong to the years that 
followed her grandmother’s death. 

Since the Lennox-Cavendish marriage, which roused the ire 
of the Queen, Bess of Hardwick had not been a persona grata 
at Court, but in the early years of James’s reign she took her 
place as the first lady of the land. It is on record that she 
entertained Anne of Denmark at Welbeck with a pastoral 
masque, in which she herself, an old lady of eighty-five, played 
the part of the virgin-goddess Diana! But with her passion 
for building she took little pleasure in Court life. Not content 
with her own Chatsworth and the eight castles and manors that 
came into her family with her fourth marriage, she would erect 
a monument which should immortalise her maiden name. And 
so there arose, at a short distance from the home of her child- 
hood, the massive pile of Hardwick Hall, her “ bed of state” 
set beside her ‘‘ cradle.’? Horace Walpole, who was a connois- 
seur in architecture, writes on the occasion of his visit to it in 
1760; ‘‘ I was never less charmed in my life. The house is not 
Gothic, but of that betweenity that intervened when Gothic 
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declined and Palladian was creeping in. Rather this is totally 
devoid of either.’’ There is an old rhyme that runs: 


Hardwick Hall 
More glass than wall 


and indeed it has the appearance of being almost all windows. 
The long gallery has eighteen of them, each twenty feet high 
and containing fifteen hundred separate panes of glass. Walpole 
was misled by the sight of the relics of Queen Mary treasured 
there into assuming that the new Hardwick Hall was one of 
her prisons. But it was not finished until ten years after her 
death. Her relics have been removed there because every one 
of the Earl’s castles and manors in which she was imprisoned 
has fallen into ruin. 

Tradition ascribes the Countess’s ruling passion to the 
prophecy of a gipsy, that she would never die while she con- 
tinued building. In the winter of 1607-8, work was proceeding 
steadily on her manor of Oldcotes (or, according to another 
story, at Bolsover Castle), when an unusually severe frost set 
in. "The masons were powerless and, though attempts were 
made to thaw the mortar with boiling water and even with ale, 
work came to a standstill and with its cessation the Countess 
passed away. She was in her ninetieth year: she had lived 
through the reigns of four Tudor sovereigns and died in the 
fifth year of the reign of the first Stuart. She was buried in 
the Cavendish mausoleum in All-Hallows Church, Derby, and 
a mural monument, designed by herself, records the glories of 
her blood and state. Her funeral sermon was preached by 
the Archbishop of York, who described her as the best answer 
to Solomon’s question: ‘‘ Who can find a virtuous woman? ”’ 
“Her temper,’ wrote the dramatist William Sampson in his 
pedestrian ‘“‘ Elegie on the Right Honourable Elizabeth 
Countess of Shrewsbury,’’ was 

all celestial fire; 
Her glory was in children, happy she 
That left behind her such a progeny. 
Three noble Earls, sons of her great blood, 
Whose perfect honour writes her Honours good; 


Six Countesses descended all from her, 
Whose names and fames deserve a chronicler. 


There are two portraits of her in the gallery of Hardwick 
Hall, and a copy of the one painted by Cornelius Janssen hangs 
among the Tudor notabilities in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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The blackness of her widow’s dress is relieved by a fourfold 
rope of pearls. Framed in ruff and widow’s cap, her oval face 
reveals little of the charm which in the heyday of her youth 
she must have possessed to win the affections of four husbands. 
The dominant impression is strength of character. Shrewdness, 
energy and determination are written on the lofty though narrow 
brow, the tight-lipped mouth and firm chin. The nose, if seen 
in profile, would, one imagines, be like ‘‘ the Tower of Lebanon 
that looketh towards Damascus.’? No contemporary has 
credited her with the social and intellectual accomplishments 
that add a savour to life. But she was a mistress of ‘‘ the art 
and practic part of life.’ She knew what she wanted and she 
achieved her ends. In these latter days, when “‘ the individual 
withers’? and the herd ‘‘ is more and more,’’ she deserves a 
passing tribute as one of the most striking individualities of 
the Tudor age. 
ARTHUR J. ASHTON. 


A CHINESE REEP SHOW, 


‘y F it were possible to go to some place to see the wisdom, folly, 
| teseccs and comedy of six thousand years, would you go? 

If a picture could be shown of the inner thoughts, the 
laughter and the tears of a whole race since the days of 
Abraham how much would we pay to see it? Our archeological 
expeditions go at great expense to disentomb Egyptian kings 
and unearth the battered relics of Mesopotamian culture. By 
dint of hard work and vivid imagination we gain a vague idea 
of certain facets of the life of those years, but insight into their 
hates, loves and puzzles is denied us. 

This is not the best we can do in seeing the world from which 
we are sprung and whose thought we inherit. There is a 
panorama of the ages which does not depend on relics, but on 
twenty thousand graphic pictures depicting Man’s environment 
and his reaction to it through nearly six thousand years. More- 
over, this panorama is open to anyone who cares to look. It 
is the Chinese written language. Many people seeing Chinese 
sign-boards in our sea-ports smile tolerantly at a race which 
uses such a weird ‘“‘ alphabet,’’ not knowing that they are 
looking at a fragment of the world’s best text-book of racial 
sociology and psychology. Each symbol on the board is a gem 
of crystallised wisdom; each one it may well be outdoing in 
appeal the best efforts of our psychological-poster artists. "The 
man who thought of drawing a very hot gentleman near a glass 
of pale ale in order to make us thirsty was not an inventor, 
but a humble follower of Chinese forerunners; of the man for 
instance who, using only fifteen strokes of the brush, drew two 
dogs growling at each other to express the idea of going to 
law. 

What is a specialist’s work with us is the established litera- 
ture of the Chinese. They use no alphabet, are not troubled 
with parts of speech, have no declensions rubbed into their skins 
in youth, but an enormous number of neat pictures, each one 
depicting some thought or thing. Every conception from a 
blade of grass to the theory of the curve in light is expressed 
by a picture of how it appeals to the eye and heart. ‘The 
majority of these pictures are thousands of years old, and so 
are vivid notes of the world of men through many centuries. 
While an English word is the symbol of a sound, the Chinese 
word is a picture of a thing or a number of things in relation 


ee 
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to each other. How is it done? How can such ideas as love, 
beauty, or nearness be drawn in pictures? ‘The basis is a series 
of pictures of substantial things which can easily be suggested 
by a few strokes of the brush. ‘The sun is drawn with four 
strokes and looks like a Greek theta. A man is drawn with 
two and looks like Shakespeare’s ‘‘ forked radish.’’ 

In this way a large number of primary pictures is made 
available. Most of the simple objects of observation and life’s 
necessities are so drawn. The sun, moon, metals, birds, moun- 
tains, trees, the bow and arrows, the roof, door, window, fire, 
water, earth, meat, ox, sheep, and pig are all primary pictures. 
Man and woman and the parts of the body naturally come in 
this category. This is not difficult—children all the world over 
love to do it—and in their first simplicity of forty centuries 
ago these simple drawings remind the reader of his own nursery 
attempts. During the course of the centuries they have become 
conventionalised but even in their later forms most of them 
still bear the old resemblances. Such picturisation has been 
an early feature in most forms of writing, but in all other 
instances the transition from simple things to the drawing of 


abstract ideas has proved too much, and the method of repre- 


senting the sound has replaced the drawing of the idea. It 
is one thing to draw a man or a horse and quite another to 
draw liberty, power or love. 

The way this difficulty has been overcome is the story of 
the Chinese Peep Show. The principle is that every abstract 
idea is a suggestion made to the mind by two or three substantial 
things. It is an emotion or train of thought arising from 
seeing something. Using this principle it is possible to indicate 
abstract ideas by putting together the things that suggest them, 
or that they suggest. So we find the pictures of self, woman 
and heart put together and meaning “‘a bride.’”’ Is not a bride 
the woman in one’s heart? So also comes the picture of the 
growling dogs meaning “‘ litigation’ and by inference prison. 

It is in this way that the Peep Show has been made and in 
it we can see the minds of the ancients working on problems 
akin to our own. We may know when they sighed and when 
they laughed, what things pleased and what things annoyed 
them. What, for instance, did fear mean to them? We peep 
into the Peep Show and find a picture of a whitened heart! 
What terror inspired that—the tiger—the Mongol—or death? 
Did they love then? We see two pictures, one of a man who 
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carries two with him, and the other of a heart tightly grasped 
between two hands. What lover would reject that last? Could 
any word describe better the feeling of satisfaction than the 
simple picture of a mother and child? Could anything impale 
the idea of falsity so unerringly as the picture of words in full 
flower or words like the sighing of the wind? One wonders 
how many secondary wives there were in the inner apartment of 
the man who first expressed ‘‘ whispering ’’’ by drawing three 
ears together. How thinly clad was the scholar who described 
winter by putting together the pictures of flesh and bristles? 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ winter ’’? is summed up in this. Surely it was 
during some great trek of the nation southwards that the word 
for life took the form of a drop of water on the tongue; but 
they were more settled days when a pig under a roof came to 
mean home. Spacious days had come when the figures of 
precious things and an open hand under the roof-tree came to 
mean a guest. ‘There is a stately old gentleman placing 
chrysanthemum tea and unwinding silken scrolls in this picture. 

So the lights and shadows play over a Chinese dictionary in 
these compound pictures, but even they were not enough to 
satisfy the craving for expression. “These compound pictures 
themselves became units and took to themselves new partners 
to express still more subtle ideas. The three ears of whisper, 
for instance, join with heart, and whispering in the heart spells 
fear. So in eighteen strokes of the brush we get Kipling’s: 

Very softly down the glade runs a waiting, watching shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens far and near; 

And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now— 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear ! 

Through these three windows of the simple, compound and 
recompounded pictures we see many things which make us feel 
at one with the men of twenty or thirty centuries ago. We 
know how they esteemed bravery, for the coward is a rat skulk- 
ing in a hole; how home was loved, for peace is a woman under 
one’s roof-tree ; how order was maintained, for a command is a 
word and a sword. We may imagine the hard toil in the fields, 
men’s backs bent to the plough till they are early old, for the 
word for youths and maidens is ‘‘ Those who can stand erect 
in the village street.’’ We know that pity had its place, for 
it is pictured as the blood in the heart, and that the prophet 
thundered then, for loyalty is the heart which hits the bull’s 
eye. We may even be tempted to think that our fishermen had 
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their forerunners when we see that exaggeration is like a fishing 
net so large that it takes a day to cast—imposing but ineffectual. 
He was near to anarchy who thought that behaviour is what 
the heart is able to do, and he was akin to Shylock who first 
thought that a precious thing is that which one keeps under 
one’s eye. 

The Peep Show is inexhaustible. A character which is always 
glaring noonday with no soft light$ is obstinate. To be harassed 
is to be a bird roasting over the fire. A lute is the thing upon 
which the hearts of kings dwell. Thought is the voice in the 
heart, and viciousness is scattered strength. Experience is the 
learning which comes from seeing, and the drunkard wine’s 
retainer. Someone very like the Preacher of Ecclesiastes must 
have painted a fur coat as the garment that all hanker after; 
the respected man, as he who exhales gold; and idleness as a 
failing man. 

‘These are peeps into the past, but the process has not ceased 
nor the vein of artistry run out. Legend tells that it began 
in the twenty-ninth century before Christ by a dragon horse 
emerging from the Yellow River and displaying mystic marks 
on its back to the Emperor Fu Hi. These mystic marks were 
the rudiments of the language and were worked over and 
codified by the Emperor. Two centuries later a great statesman, 
Tsang Kei, made the first few pictures and since then the 
process has slowly evolved. The dragon horse of Fu Hi is a 
myth, but the impact of Western civilisation is no myth and 
is almost dragon-like in its fierceness. Has the old system been 
able to cope with the new flood of thought? For a time it 
looked as though it must break down. Bastard words like some 
of the English words in Hindustani crept in—words such as 
Mo ta ka (motor-car) appeared. In medicine Fa ka hsin did 
duty for a while for vaccine. It looked as though the genius 
for picture making had failed. Many an English word ‘“‘ like 
a wounded snake’’ dragged ‘‘ its slow length along.’’ Then 
the old artistry awoke and asserted itself, these barbarous 
strangers are being turned out and a new range of pictures takes 
.their place. China is true to the brush. Fa ka hsin is dismissed 
and a picture of the bean-like blister of vaccination takes its 
place. ‘The motor-car is the vapour-driven car. One or two 
of these strange words still linger—a “‘ tank ”’ is still a tan ker, 
but the thing itself has only been introduced three years. 

As the coming of new things has brought life to old pictures 
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and made new ones, even more so have new ideas created new 
symbols. The new doctrine of womanhood has brought the 
woman picture into many combinations. New pictures have 
sprung up for womanhood, woman’s rights, and her possessions. 
Nationalism has many new pictures to its credit. For a while 
even on the pen of Doctor Sun Yat Sen democracy was T% mo 
ko la hsi, but not even his use of the term has given it survival. 
The old picture of ‘‘ country’ with its alternative forms of 
the king’s enclosure, the king’s command, has given way to 
the enclosure defended by force of arms and recently has become 
a picture of the people’s enclosure. ‘The end is not yet, still 
there are artist minds at work. Preacher, cynic, joker, politician 
and plain man have brushed and are brushing their feelings 
into the pageant of Chinese literature, but at the last our 
thoughts do not linger with the modern politician nor with the 
ancient cynic. One remembers, not the business man who found 
that paper money is “‘ little gold’’ money, or the modern who 
sees Bolshevism as the cult of the peasant altar, but rather the 
lover of long ago who saw marriage as a woman in the twilight 
or the exile who found no better description of a sigh than the 
name of his homeland on his lips. 
Doucias W. THomPson. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


ARMS AND THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS. 


(1) The nature of the present climax. 


LTHOUGH there was little that was essentially new in 
the diplomatic events that came to a head in July, August 
and September, they combined to present in a clearer 

form than before two simple issues : namely, whether the attempt 
at disarmament was to be abandoned; and whether the League 
of Nations, as a result of that failure, was to be seriously 
weakened. Those people, and they are many, who have watched 
with increasing disquiet the cumulative diplomatic shams of the 
post-war years are not sorry if now a spade must be called a 
spade. ‘There was no security in the European system which 
attempted to maintain the armed supremacy of one group of 
Powers and the permanent subjection of another. It was an 
elementary probability that security would result only from a 
restored sense of equality in status and from an equal, common 
measure of disarmament, based upon mutual confidence. Of such 
was the famous spirit of Locarno. In high diplomacy the decisive 
factor nearly always is the actual record, not the verbal preten- 
sion, of the Powers with whom lies the initiative. Unfortunately 
diplomatic action is normally dictated by primitive motives. It 
simply is the case that France—to name one name that is typical 
of a contemporary policy, much as one may understand the 
reason for it—has not fulfilled, and seems to have no intention 
of fulfilling, the Versailles and Locarno promises to Germany 
about armaments. It is equally the case that Germany, forbidden 
by one part of the Treaty of Versailles to maintain any but 
the smallest army in Europe, is at this moment overrun by 
private armies unnumbered. Those are the two main facts. Not 
many people who have observed the course of Franco-German 
relations in our time believe that France is likely to shed her 
fear of Germany. ‘The technical military victory of 1918, the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Locarno Treaties, the Kellogg Pact, 
the Covenant of the League of Nations have lifted little of the 
fear of war from the minds of French politicians. France has 
so far shown little trust in anything but her armaments to protect 
her from another German invasion. She has also attempted the 
impossible corollary of keeping Germany disarmed. It was a 
hopeless attempt from the beginning, even though the moral 
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prestige of the League of Nations was virtually mobilised in its 
behalf. Its effect was the very opposite of security. 

Thirteen years having passed since the Allied and Associated 
Powers promised Germany that her disarmament would be the 
prelude to general disarmament, and the League of Nations’ dis- 
armament conference having demonstrated that France is not 
likely to reduce her armaments, the inevitable result has to be 
faced. The League of Nations as an effective institution could 
hardly survive a spectacular failure in the cause of disarmament. 
Concurrently, as is the way of the world and of the luck when 
it is bad, the prestige and even the existence of the League of 
Nations is being threatened from other quarters. At this 
moment the dominant diplomatic forces of three continents com- 
bine to make that threat. In Europe, both Germany and Italy 
hint at the possibility of leaving the League on the common 
argument that the League is an instrument of French military 
policy, bolstering or attempting to bolster, the French claim for 
undisputed supremacy in arms. Russia, not a member of the 
League, encourages that view. In the Far East, Japan, a member 
of the League, is engaged in the sort of diplomatic muddle that 
is only too familiar in history, and there are serious influences 
in Japan which allege that membership of the League is an 
embarrassment to her when her leading opponents in the dispute, 
the United States and Russia, are neither of them members 
thereof. The chaotic condition of ‘‘ China,’’ a theoretic member 
of the League, is in effect a source of mere embarrass- 
ment to the League machinery. In America, the very 
fact that the United States Government is not a member 
of the League is as effective a menace to the League now as at 
any time since 1919. Europe, Asia and America, in their pre- 
dominant diplomatic influence as at present operative, all tend 
to damage the strength of the League of Nations. 

To bury one’s head in the sand is not an intelligent policy. 
On the other hand to try and recognise the facts as they are 
courts the danger that a bad tendency may be fortified and set 
upon an irrevocable course. Those who before 1914 steadily fore- 
told the Great War did their bit in producing it: for war is the 
climax of a general state of fear. By the same token faith is 
proved to be a practical weapon in human affairs. It follows 
that it is every serious person’s duty to cultivate confidence in 
peace and to encourage others to a like confidence. But faith 
against the light is difficult. When a man sees that the League 
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of Nations, whose essential object is the encouragement of a 
general belief in peace, has become ‘so enmeshed in the policies 
of those particular politicians who least believe in peace, as itself 
to provoke an active sense of fear among large sections of the 
people of the world, then it seems wise to look facts squarely 
in the face with a view to mending them. 


(2) The von Schleicher spirit in Germany. 


It seems to be an unpractical exercise of faith to believe that 
the broken tradition of Dr. Stresemann and of Dr. Briining will 
again create the motive of German national policy. The reward 
of that policy was too long delayed. The tradition broke at the 
end of May when Dr. Brining resigned (May 30th) and Herr 
Franz von Papen formed a government of “‘ national concentra- 
tion ’’ (May 31st). That government’s first declaration of policy 
(June 4th) announced that “‘ It is our aim, in peaceful co-opera- 
tion with the other nations, to obtain full equality of rights, 
political freedom. ...’’ The challenge to that policy was thrown 
down on July 23rd, when the “‘ first phase ”’ of the disarmament 
conference was brought to an end by a resolution which disap- 
pointed the main hope that had been aroused by the conference. 
The resolution was passed by 41 votes (including those of Great 
Britain, Japan, France and the United States) against 2 (Ger- 
many and Russia) with 8 abstentions from voting (including 
Italy). The preamble to the resolution contained the phrase 
** . . firmly determined to achieve a first decisive step involving 
a substantial reduction of armaments... .’’? The text of the reso- 
lution, however, did not embody any decisive step involving any- 
thing of the kind. Herr Nadolny, the German delegate, ex- 
plained in the speech he made to the General Commission during 
the discussion of the draft resolution that Germany could have 
derived some hope from the American, British, Italian or Rus- 
sian proposals if they had been incorporated in the draft; but 
that other forces had arisen to counter them. Even so, he added, 
the German delegation might have been content to accept the 
negative results of the first phase of the conference in the hope 
that the second phase would produce something tangible, had the 
resolution recognised the principle of equality of rights in the 
matter. That principle being left unrecognised, the resolution, 
he said, could not be accepted by Germany. He was therefore 
instructed by his government to make a declaration to the 
effect that Germany could participate in the further work of the 
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conference only if and when the principle were to be recognised. 
The last passage of the declaration read thus: “‘ So far as the 
various questions which arise out of the application of the 
principle of equality of rights might need to be investigated, 
the German Government is ready to enter at once into negotia- 
tions with the Governments concerned. The German Govern- 
ment must, however, point out at once that it cannot undertake 
to continue its collaboration if a satisfactory solution on this 
decisive point for Germany is not reached by the time the 
Conference resumes its work.”’ 

The clear emergency was thereby reached where Germany was 
determined to secede from the work of the conference unless she 
were assured that she could take her further part in it as an 
equal among equals; but the ultimatum was softened by an offer 
in the meantime to discuss the point at issue with the other 
parties concerned. 

The German vote of July 23rd had the effect of exposing a 
divergent movement in European diplomacy, which, in accord- 
ance with one’s usual experience of affairs, was therefore given 
still further momentum. On July 24th the rapporteur general 
of the French budget, M. Lamoureux, made a statement designed 
in its domestic aspect to defend his government’s military 
expenditure in face of a badly unbalanced budget. His effect 
outside the territory of France was deplorable. He extolled 
the quality of the new French fortresses that had been erected 
along the eastern frontier. He described a visit he had paid 
to them, and expressed his conviction that the combination of 
artillery and machine-gun fire they provided would be proof 
against any attack. ‘‘ My impression is,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that this 
network of fortifications cannot be passed. The German army, 
no matter how mighty, courageous and tenacious it might be, 
would break in pieces on such a defensive system. Our network 
of fortifications thus gives us complete security against an in- 
—vasion such as that of r914.’’ His effect abroad was twofold. 
In the first place he reduced the argument to a plane other than 
that of the disarmament conference and provoked reactions on 
that new plane. Secondly, his argument conflicted with the 
current French thesis, propounded at Geneva and elsewhere, that 
the existing French armaments were inadequate to the needs of 
French security. 

Through the mouth of M. Lamoureux France had thus 
publicly expressed her faith in military preparation as her most 
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trusted form of defence. Within forty-eight hours the answer- 
ing voice was heard in Berlin and throughout Germany. On 
July 26th General von Schleicher, the Minister of Defence in the 
von Papen Government, broadcast an address through all Ger- 
man stations. His theme was the need of a Reichswehr strong 
enough to protect Germany’s frontiers and to guarantee her 
security. What he further said is worth the careful attention of 
all realistic people; for it fairly expresses the post-Briining 
spirit of Germany. He quoted from the speech of M. Lamoureux 
aforesaid and made the bitter comment: ‘‘ Compare this report 
with the attitude and proposals of the French delegation in 
Geneva. International courtesy forbids me fittingly to charac- 
terise it.’”” He spoke of the disarmament conference as a 
“‘ catastrophic failure.’? He examined the alternatives open to 
Germany for ensuring what in the true French manner he called 
““security.’’ Theoretically, he said, there were two alternatives. 
One was that the other Powers should disarm to Germany’s 
level, in accordance with their moral and legal obligations. He 
dismissed that alternative with the observation that after what 
had taken place in the disarmament conference few people in 
the world could still believe ‘‘ in such a miracle.’’ ‘The second 
and only practical alternative, he concluded, was for Germany 
to organise her armed forces (by reorganisation, he explained, 
not by enlargement) in such a way that they would provide at 
least a certain degree of security. He then proclaimed that he 
wished there to be no doubt at Geneva that Germany would adopt 
that alternative, unless ‘‘ full security and equality of rights ”’ 
were granted to her. Speaking of the ‘“‘ timid spirits’? who 
thought that Germany’s financial plight forbade such a course, 
he made the sardonic comment that a modern army, capable to 
some extent of fulfilling its tasks, was no dearer than the army 
prescribed from Versailles, which by regulations that were in 
part senseless compelled them to incur useless and unproductive 
expenditure. One of his later passages expressed only too truly 
the temper that prevails in Germany to-day. He would be a 
poor Defence Minister, he said (according to The Times report), 
if he did net rejoice over every German lad who steeled his will, 
his courage, in a word, his character, by physical exercises, by 
enduring hardships, and, above all, by voluntary discipline. 
It was so often said to him that this passion to be drilled was 
incomprehensible. He could only answer that the people who 
did not understand it did not know that exhilarating feeling 
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of young lads who had wrung some extraordinary achievement 
out of their bodies and for the first time thoroughly conquered 
their natural sloth. Of course, he knew well enough that much 
foolishness and exaggeration had been perpetrated, and were 
still perpetrated, in those organisations. ‘‘ But they are the 
least entitled to object who deprived us in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of conscription and caused our enormous unemployment 
by reparation and other impositions. If it had not been for this 
unemployment, we should not have had this inflation of organisa- 
tions, whose absolute uselessness for military operations is now 
even—except, of course, in France—recognised by leading figures 
in the former Allied countries.’’ 

The storm that broke out in the French Press on the follow- 
ing day was exactly what could have been foretold. One paper 
(the Journal des Débats) even mentioned 1914 as an analogous 
crisis. ‘The French Ambassador called at the German Foreign 
Office to ask for an explanation, only to be told by Freiherr — 
von Neurath that General von Schleicher’s broadcast views were 
the views of the Cabinet. 

The German election of July 31st was probably mainly 
responsible for distracting the emotion that had been let loose. 
Throughout August, Germany was convulsed by post-election 
political manceuvres and civic disorder. On the very last day 
of the month it became known that on August 29th Freiherr von 
Neurath had invited the French Ambassador to the Wilhelm- 
strasse and had taken the initiative in beginning the exchange 
of views which had been offered by the German declaration to 
the disarmament conference on July 23rd. He raised the ques- 
tion of equality in arms and outlined the views of his govern- 
ment, handing to the French Ambassador an aide-mémoire to 
record those views. ‘The aide-mémoire was considered by the 
French Cabinet on September rst. French opinion, having lately 
and fully commented upon Germany and her works, was now 
noticeably more restrained, and continued to be restrained even 
when on September 4th a big parade of the Stahlhelm was held 
in Berlin. That occasion was interesting not only because 
Herr von Papen, General von Schleicher and Freiherr von 
Gayl (Minister of the Interior) were present (whence it followed 
that the von Papen Government’s attitude to the Stahlhelm was 
wholly different from that of Dr. Briining, who had forbidden 
that organisation to wear its uniform), but because the ex-Crown 
Prince, other of the Hohenzollern Princes and Field-Marshal 
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von Mackensen were also present. No fewer than 1 50,000 Stahl- 
helmers marched passed Herr Franz Seldte (the Magdeburg busi- 
ness man and ex-officer who instituted the Stahlhelm), Herr von 
Papen and General von Schleicher. 

In the first days of September some attention was paid in 
the French, British and American Press to what was loosely 
referred to as the German ‘‘ claim to re-arm.’? ‘The French 
Government had communicated the text of the aide-mémoire 
to the Governments signatory of the so-called ‘‘ Confidence 
Pact ’’ concluded in July; but the text had not been published. 
On September 6th therefore Freiherr von Neurath made a 
public statement in which he said: ‘‘ Since the French Press 
published the first news of my confidential conversation with 
the French Ambassador in Berlin, it has made the Reich 
Government’s action the object of conjectures and reproaches, 
culminating in the accusation that Germany, under the cloak 
of her claim for equal rights, seeks nothing but her own 
rearmament and the restoration of her former military might.” 
He thereupon observed that the best way ‘“‘to confute 
these insinuations’? was to publish the text of the 
document that had been handed to the French Ambassador 
on August 29th. 

The document was duly published on September 7th. In the 
first paragraph thereof it was clearly stated that the German 
Government wished to reach an understanding about the ques- 
tion raised by Herr Nadolny at Geneva and “to this end, in 
pursuance of the confidential conversations about this matter 
already held in Geneva with the French representatives in the 
first place to put itself in touch with the French Government. 
It is of opinion that a confidential discussion between the German 
and French Governments in which the mutual standpoints and 
wishes are fully open is the best means of leading to an under- 
standing. If the French Government is ready for such a con- 
fidential discussion it will naturally rest with the two Govern- 
ments to inform the other Governments mainly concerned, 
especially the British, Italian and American Governments, and 
at a given time to enlist their co-operation in the negotiations.”’ 
On the point of form therefore the violation of correctitude, 
if any, that was committed, was committed by the Quai d’Orsay 
in communicating the text of the aide-mémoire before “ the 
given time.’’ Moreover, as everybody knew that the only 
obstacle to the immediate grant of equality to Germany was 
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the French Government, there was something to be said for 
an exclusive Franco-German discussion about it. 

The remainder of the document contained a long, clear and 
moderately expressed statement of the German claim. Para- 
graphs 4 and 5 gave a definition of the claim in a form that was 
obviously meant to be final and unequivocal. The salient 
sentences were these: ‘‘In a radical form of general disarma- 
ment such as that desired by the German Government there are 
no provisions which Germany would reject on account of the 
scope of the obligation contained in them, provided that the 
general régime created by the Convention held good for ail 
States. Germany has accordingly always demanded that the 
other States should disarm to an armament level which, in 
consideration of the special conditions of each country, in its 
manner and extent corresponded to the armament level laid 
on Germany by the Versailles Treaty. The claim of Germany 
for equality of rights would thus be made in the simplest way. 
To its great regret, however, the German Government has had 
to deduce from the resolution of July 23rd that the Convention 
will correspond to the pattern of Versailles neither in the 
methods nor in the extent of the disarmament. In these circum- 
stances none will expect that the German Government should 
accept a conference result that brings only a trivial alteration 
of their present armaments for the highly armed States but 
maintains the status of Versailles for Germany. Germany has 
the same right to national security as every other State. It 
is necessary therefore now to consider how, through the first 
convention, the necessary adjustment of armaments (Riistungs- 
ausgleich) and therefore the realisation of national security for 
all States, can be prepared. 

“In this regard the settlement may be divided into three 
elements—namely : (1) the juristic form of the settlement; (2) 
the period of its validity ; (3) its material content. It is obvious 
that only one solution is conceivable in regard to the first two. 
The juristic form and the period of the Treaty obligations must 
in future be the same for Germany as for all other States. If 
a distinction to the disadvantage of Germany were documented 
in these two points, this would mean that Germany would have 
to continue to play the part of a second-class State in the field 
of armaments. There can thus be only one solution—namely 
that the Disarmament Convention take the place of Part 5 of 
the Versailles Treaty for Germany, and that in respect of its 
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period of validity and of the legal position after its expiry no 
differential provisions apply to Germany.” 

Having thus stated the principle of the claim, the German 
Government went on in paragraph 6 to offer to negotiate for 
the immediate future a modification of the full “‘ right to an 
armament level adequate to her national security.” “It is 
nevertheless ready to content itself during the life of the first 
Convention with certain modifications of its armaments, because 
it thinks that after the expiry of the first Convention there will 
be a second Convention which will go much further in the 
reduction of armaments of the highly armed States, and which 
will consequently do fuller justice to the German standpoint 
in the disarmament question.’’ The two last paragraphs (8 and 
9) were an elaborate plea for an early understanding, ending 
thus: “‘ It will greatly contribute to remove the existing tension 
and to quieten political conditions if the military discrimination 
against Germany disappears, which is felt as a humiliation by 
the German people and at the same time hinders the establish- 
ment of a tranquil equilibrium in Europe.’’ 

During the following few days the French Government was 
understood (although there was no official ground for the 
assumption) to be engaged in an attempt to induce the British 
Government to participate in a joint answer to the German 
document. The draft of an answer was sent from Paris to 
London. Discussions to that end took place in Paris between 
M. Herriot and the British Embassy. On September oth 
M. de Fleuriau called at the Foreign Office, saw Sir John Simon, 
and handed to him the draft of a Note which the French Govern- 
ment proposed to send to Berlin. That evening the Foreign 
Office issued a statement in which appeared the cryptic 
sentence : ‘‘ In view of certain statements to the contrary which 
have appeared, it is necessary to make clear that the document 
was communicated, not for the purposes of consultation, but of 
information.’”’ The inner meaning thereof was commonly 
deduced to be that the British Government had decided not 
to intervene in the discussions and not to share the proposed 
French answer. 

It was, however, recognised in London that the time was 
short. ‘The Bureau of the disarmament conference was due to 
meet in Geneva on September 21st. Unless by then an under- 
standing had been reached between France and Germany it was 
regarded as certain that the German delegation would not be 
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present at the meeting of the Bureau; whence it was safe to 
expect that the Bureau would be unable to do its business, and 
the crude question of the continuance of the disarmament con- 
ference would have to be raised. It was an open secret that 
the French Government was disposed to suggest to Germany 
that her claim be considered by the Council of the League of 
Nations by virtue of Article 164 of the Treaty of Versailles 
(‘‘ Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a member 
of the League of Nations the German army must not possess 
an armament greater than the amounts fixed in Table No. 11. 

. Germany agrees that after she has become a member 
of. the League of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table 
shall remain in force until they are modified by the Council 
of the League. Furthermore she hereby agrees strictly to 
observe the decisions of the Council of the League on this 
subject ’’). There was no time for such machinery to be used; 
and moreover its use would be likely to produce a mere repetition 
of arguments already well known to all the parties concerned. 
The immediate, urgent problem, as seen in London, was to 
encourage still further German patience and to ensure her 
participation in the work of the Bureau on September atst. 
France could by her own action achieve those objects. 

‘The text of the French answer was approved by the Cabinet 
on September 11th, and M. Roussel de Roy, one of M. Herriot’s 
personal attachés, immediately left with it for Berlin, where 
it was delivered to Freiherr von Neurath the following morning. 
By an ironic coincidence M. Herriot and M. Paul-Boncour, the 
Minister of War, took part on September 11th in a celebration 
of the victory of the Marne, held at Vareddes near Meaux. 
M. Herriot spoke in a chastened, serious spirit. ‘‘ One would 
like to feel,’ he said, “ that the ascendancy of moral law had 
rendered war impossible. But is it so certain that an appeal 
to the higher principles is strong enough to exclude it?’’ He con- 
fessed to ‘‘nervousness’’ about certain dangerous manifestations 
which he did not specify, but which his hearers under- 
stood, and made the plea that French anxiety was not incon- 
sistent with their “‘ horror’’ at the thought of an appeal to 
arms ; it merely interpreted their modest desire to live in peace. 
Yet, he said, they retained enough calm of spirit to appeal for 
reconciliation with those against whom they had fought. He 
refrained from committing himself to an opinion about the 
German claim. M. Paul-Boncour was less restrained. France, 
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he said, would not allow herself to be deprived of her ‘‘ victory,” 
nor allow its meaning to be falsified; was determined to uphold 
peace, but would not suffer other nations to rearm and put her 
under the obligation of ‘‘rearming’’ herself, M. Paul- 
Boncour’s mind is of the unfortunate type that deceives itself 
into thinking that war is a means of safeguarding peace. His 
is a common form of muddle. It afflicts at least ninety per 
cent. of the world’s politicians. M. Paul-Boncour on September 
11th duly observed that the men in the trenches had fought, 
not for a precarious peace, but for an everlasting peace. If 
he had had more imagination or a better memory he would 
have known that the men in the trenches had only one ideal 
in life, and that was to get out as quickly as possible. 

The text of the French answer to the German aide-mémoire 
was published on September 13th. It is hardly likely that 
anyone will read the text without being stirred to some degree 
of sympathy with the nervous concern that is therein strikingly 
revealed. France is afraid of a rearmed Germany. Is that 
surprising? ‘The tragic thing is the fear itself, the beginning 
of the vicious circle. The French document begins with a 
recital of the French contributions to the work of the disarma- 
ment conference, and to all the post-war schemes for ensuring 
*‘ security ’’ as the precursor of a ‘“‘ general and regulated 
disarmament.’’ It goes on to examine the German thesis in 
detail and reaches this conclusion: ‘‘ there can be no doubt: 
rearmament is proposed.’’ ‘The effects of such rearmament 
** would inevitably spread to all the States which are subjected 
by treaty to a régime similar to that of Germany. Thus the 
whole problem of Central and Eastern Europe is raised as an 
immediate consequence, and competition in armaments would 
begin again on this broad basis. All Europe therefore is strictly 
affected by the question put to France, who cannot undertake 
to give an isolated answer to so vast a question.” 

The central points of the French answer are a refusal to 
discuss the matter exclusively as between Germany and France, 
an insistence upon the matter at issue being reserved to the 
competence of the disarmament conference, and a dogmatic 
statement that France will not consent to the rearming of 
Germany. ‘‘ The League of Nations is the sole judge. France 
cannot fail to keep the engagements she has taken towards the 
League, and it is before it that we reserve the right to set forth, 
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if need be, the reasons which prevent us from consenting to the 
rearmament of Germany.”’ 

Interspersed, however, with vigorous antagonism to the main 
German contention, there are occasional conciliatory phrases 
‘such as ‘‘ Not only is France willing to study any suggestions 
Germany may make; she invites them, as she invites those of 
other States.’”? The document ends in the lke spirit: 

‘“TIn a general way, and because the German Government 
expresses a desire for pacification with which we associate our- 
selves, the French Government draws attention to the danger 
which would threaten the re-establishment of the general eco- 
nomy as the result of measures which might cause, at once or in 
the long run, a revival of competition in armaments and the 
reawakening of militarism. At Lausanne France consented, for 
the general good, to sacrifices which impartial judges have justly 
appreciated. She thinks that it is possible for her within the 
framework of existing engagements to work with Germany in 
the search for a new order, not through a return to the old 
methods of preparing for war, but through progress in the 
organisation of peace.”’ 

It is agreeable to notice the phrase about ‘‘ the old methods 
of preparing for war.’’ Would that such a phrase were under- 
stood and applied by all the French politicians, including 
M. Lamoureux and M. Paul-Boncour. 

GEORGE GLascow. 
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ST. THOMAS BECKET IN ART.* 


The distinguished Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History 
of Art in the University of London, Dr. Tancred Borenius, has 
brought his exhaustive knowledge of European art to a fine 
focus, so far as English students are concerned, by his 
exquisite volume on the representation in art of the cult of 
St. Thomas Becket. The illustrations to the book covering all 
phases of art—statuary, paintings, wall-paintings, frescoes, 
panel-pictures, Rood screen pictures, altar-pieces, stained-glass, 
illuminations, alabaster and ivory work,  ceiling-bosses, 
reliquaries, enamelled chasses—from the late twelfth century 
onwards and from many lands, give Dr. Borenius the oppor- 
tunity of displaying both his knowledge of history and his 
knowledge of the intricacies of European art. Indeed, it is a 
matter for surprise that the theme has not been taken by some 
earlier critics, by John Ruskin or another, so valuable is it 
as illuminating the art both of the Middle Ages and the early 
renaissance. Dr. Borenius says in his preface : 

There is one absolutely authentic and tangible character 


in English medizeval history of whom numerous memorials 
may be found to this day not only in Italy but all over the 


* St. Thomas Becket in Art. By Tancred Borenius. With forty-four 
plates and five illustrations in the text. Methuen. 
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Continent as well as in England—memorials which originally 
were even more numerous and covered an even wider area: 
namely St. Thomas Becket. The martyred archbishop repre- 
sents indeed England’s principal contribution—and a highly 
important one—to medizeval iconography: the drama of his 
life stirred public imagination in the twelfth century even 
more profoundly than, for instance, the humiliation and 
penance of Henry IV at Canossa in the preceding century : 
and the enormous proportions eventually assumed by the pil- 
grimages to his tomb and the countless miracles which his 
devotees would point to as having been worked through his 
intercession, combined to give to the cult of St. Thomas an 
outstanding importance. In London the veneration for the 
Saint, who was a native of the city, was particularly intense 
down to the year 1538 when an abrupt and violent break was 
made with tradition: indeed one may say that by then 
St. Thomas Becket had come to be regarded as being, in 
effect, the patron saint of London. 


This statement, valuable in itself, is a good specimen of Dr. 
Borenius’ prose style; a style that recalls the dignity of earlier 
writers and especially in his correct use of the colon: a valuable 
stop too little used in modern prose. 

Dr. Borenius looks forward to a treatise ‘‘ dealing exhaus- 
tively with the subject of the cult of St. Thomas Becket from 
all its aspects.” No scholar is more competent than the 
Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History of Art to undertake 
this task and the present treatise is a long step in this direction. 
In it he estimates the life and personality of the Saint. Becket 
became in 1155 the Chancellor of England when a comparatively 
young man, the King, Henry II, being only twenty-one. It was on 
December 2gth, 1170, that the tragedy happened which stirred all 
Europe. Henry’s hasty words had fatal results, but these words 
were the outward manifestations of an inward conflict between two 
tremendously strong natures and two deeply entrenched consti- 
tutional systems. It is impossible to enter here and now into 
an inward conflict which represents far more than two persons. 
There were two systems of government at stake. ‘Theocracy 
and Feudalism were in issue and for the moment, indeed for a 
long period, theocracy won the battle at the cost of the death 
of a man who might have become Pope. In 1173 the murdered 
archbishop was canonised. 


His cult now spread all over Europe with lightning speed 
and the consequences of this were very soon to be seen in all 
the arts: indeed the Middle Ages supply no quite comparable 
case before his time, and after him the nearest analogy is only 
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afforded in the next century by St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
international effect upon the arts was, however, of much 
slower growth—on the other hand St. Thomas never had the 
good fortune to inspire a Giotto. 

Dr. Borenius goes on to describe single representations of 
the Saint, series of scenes from his life, single representations 
of the martyrdom and “‘ the iconography of Henry II and the 
Four Murderers.’’ In the single representations of the Saint 
there is a passage dealing with the fact that Iceland, of all 
places, took the new cult to its very heart. There are three 
Icelandic Thomas Sagas, there were thirteen churches in the 
island dedicated to St. Thomas jointly or singly, and pictures 
of the Saint are mentioned as having existed in seventeen 
churches. That is one instance of a cult unique in its kind 
as, happily, the occasion for this cult was, in itself, unique. 
It shows well enough the hold that the Catholic Church in 
its greatest period had over the peoples of Europe, a fact 
imperishably written not only in the art that Dr. Borenius 
displays but in the immortal literature of the Western world. 


Jo Gaps MG 


%* * * 


SPEECH AND LANGUAGE.* 


This work will undoubtedly take rank among the most 
important contributions made in recent years to the subject of 
what may be called the mechanism of speech. It is a masterly 
example of how to treat an abstruse subject in an intelligible 
manner, and it is distinguished throughout by strong common 
sense and a refreshing freedom from pedantry. Dr. Gardiner 
spares no pains in the analysis of linguistic processes, but he 
is commendably free from the passion for reversing accepted 
opinions and ejecting established terms unless their employment 
is definitely misleading. Yet his book presents an essentially 
novel view of the subject, which, if generally accepted, is likely 
to revolutionise linguistic theory. 

At the basis of his own theory is the distinction between 
“ meaning ’’ and “‘ thing-meant.’’ Actually, however, his view 
of speech, which he regards as essentially social and communi- 
cative is, as he himself puts it, quadrilateral. In any act of 
speech there must be four elements: the speaker, the listener, 


* The Theory of Speech and Language. By Alan H, Gardiner. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1932. 
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the thing meant, the words used. Speech is necessarily pur- 
posive ; it is inexplicable without (x) a stimulating circumstance, 
(2) a volitional reaction to that circumstance. The speaker 
desires to communicate something to another ; and innumerable 
preceding acts of speech provide the means of doing so in the 
shape of words. ‘These have ‘‘ meaning ’’; that is to say, a 
word is a sound-symbol which covers and can evoke the mental 
reflections of the experiences, thoughts, feelings, in short of 
the things, to which it has previously been applied. But the 
thing-meant in a particular act of speech is quite distinct from 
the word’s meaning ; it is a new, individual thing to which the 
word is now applied because it resembles other things covered 
by that word. The word, then, is pronounced by the speaker, 
A; it is heard by the listener, B, who from his previous 
experience and from the context is able to identify the thing- 
meant from out of the word’s whole area of meaning. ‘Thus the 
word ‘‘ rain’’ spoken by A may be rain or rein or reign, each 
of which has various possible meanings. It is only from the 
context that B can identify the thing meant by A. Words, in 
fact, are clues from which we collect a speaker’s purpose. 

Thus we get the further distinction between speech and 
language. Language is the instrument of speech. The distinc- 
tion enables Dr. Gardiner to mediate between rival views as to 
whether the word or the sentence is the unit of speech, whether 
indeed the word has any independent existence at all. The 
sentence, he decides, is the unit of speech, but the word is the 
unit of language. 

It would be interesting to show how on the basis of these 
fundamental conceptions Dr. Gardiner deals with all the various 
aspects of speech; but it must suffice to say that the fourfold 
classification already mentioned, the distinctions between mean- 
ing and thing-meant and between language and speech, and the 
conception of communicative purpose as between speaker and 
listener, are at the basis of the treatment throughout. 

It remains only to commend this admirable work to the 
attention of all who are interested in the subject of language. 
If it does no more than present its problems for reconsideration 
in a new light it will have served a very useful purpose; but 
unless I am much mistaken it will compel a general restatement 
of linguistic theory, and it seems likely that acceptable 
criticism will have to concern itself rather with details than with 
Dr. Gardiner’s main contentions. Hack Buu 


Te ee 
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KING RICHARD THE FOURTH 


Mrs. Sturge Gretton has written an historical novel of singular 
power and the power comes not only from her skill as a novelist 
but from the fact that she knows well and accurately the 
transition period in England between the Middle Ages, reduced 
to unreality by the Wars of the Roses, and the Renaissance 
brought to England in part by the Yorkist party led by the 
descendants of Pedro of Castile. She is dealing with the year 
1491 when Henry VII had been on the English throne for six 
years and the House of Tudor did not content many of the 
followers of the White Rose. In 1486 Lambert Simnel, the son 
of an Oxford tradesman, under the guidance of an Oxford priest, 
Richard Symonds, simulated Edward of Warwick, the son of 
the Duke of Clarence. The great Irish lords decided to 
support this claimant, though the real Warwick was still alive. 
In June 1487 German mercenaries and a mongrel Irish army 
invaded Lancashire but were defeated with great loss at Stoke 
and all the leaders fell except possibly Francis Lovel, the friend 
of Richard III, the hero of Mrs. Gretton’s new novel. Four years 
of conspiracy followed, and in this able though somewhat obscure 
book we see, as in a mirror darkly, the great romance of ‘‘Richard 
IV of England,’’ the soi-disant second son of Edward IV 
escaped from the Tower of London and brought up secretly 
in Portugal or elsewhere. Who was he? ‘The King declared 
him to be Peter Warbeck, the son of John Warbeck, a boatman 
on the Scheldt, and that is the story that history, with some 
doubts, has accepted. But King Henry VII had doubts as to 
the lad’s origin. 

If King Richard had murdered his two nephews through the 
agency of Sir James Tyrrell in July 1483, the lad could not have 
been Richard, and the discovery of the bodies of two children 
in the White Tower on July 17th, 1674, confirmed for all reason- 
able persons the murder. But they might not have been the 
sons of Edward IV, and the story that Mrs. Gretton tells with 
great skill is that Richard was taken not out to sea, as the common 
story goes, but into the Cotswold wool barges up to Lechlade 
and so to Swinbrook, to Tom Howse’s farm and “ over-large 
house’? which (this is Mrs. Gretton’s prime discovery in all 
her searchings into the private history of the time and place) 
belonged to Sir James Tyrrell. Richard was a boy of eleven 


* « Crumplin’.” By Mrs. R. H. Mary Sturge Gretton. Benn. 
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and was taught not to speak of his origin. After a year he is 
smuggled out of the Cotswolds and taken to Tournay to foster- 
parents. The father, John Warbeck or Osbeck, was a boatman 
on the Scheldt as well as a tide-waiter at Tournay. The boy 
was twelve years old when he came to the Warbeck family and 
had to be taught Flemish. The story ends with the death 
of Francis Lovel content to know that the secret of Richard’s 
story is in safe hands and that the true King, Richard IV, is 
waiting at Cork for the proof of his lineage. 

The charm of the book is the delightful picture of the 
Cotswold country and of the West of England generally. The 
magic of the book is the way in which the enthusiasm of the 
Yorkist men and women and their belief in Richard III is com- 
municated to the reader and they, for the time being, believe 
him to be a much-injured man, a statesman to whose great 
military and administrative capacity was added a love of letters 
and learning and a great respect for religion. He had been 
long the faithful servant of his brother, and (says Professor 
Oman) ‘“‘ he passed as a staid and pious prince; probably he 
would never have lost his reputation if Edward IV had lived 
to see the length of years of Edward III.’’ The Yorkists that 
we meet in this book, first in Burford-on-the-Wold, had a real 
love for Richard of Gloucester and for his heir : Richard’s son, 
whose nickname was ‘‘ Crumplin’ ’’—the title of the book—was 
dead, and Richard’s heir was his nephew Richard (on the 
assumption of his escape from the Tower). France, Brittany, 
Austria, Scotland and Ireland accepted him from hatred of 
Henry VII or from policy or from whim, but the heroes of this 
story accepted him because at long last King Richard had named 
him if he could be found. 

The main achievement of the book is not that Mrs. Gretton 
almost persuades the reader to be a believer in Perkin Warbeck, 
but that she creates an atmosphere in which the disturbed fin de 
stécle of the fifteenth century is alive: the hints at the revival 
of learning, the almost Chaucerian figures of the King’s Clerk, 
Walter Missenden, of Ann Lovel, of Master Thorpe the priest, 
of Robert Eymer, the Illuminator and an Oxford man, the life 
of Peter Kynesdale’s household in Burford High Street, where 
the cloth merchant’s peace shows the future of England in a 
vivid contrast to the medizeval unrest in the castles and manors 
of the land. All this is historically valuable and yet it is part 
of a very living story that would not occur again till the days 
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of Sedgemoor. Nor is there forgotten the deep-lying mysticism 
that lit up the last struggles of the Middle Ages and which 
is finely set out in the fragmentary manuscript that tells us 
of the pathetic ‘‘ Crumplin’s ”? visit to York with his father 
and mother, King Richard and Queen Anne. There is a revival 
to-day of the historical novel, just a hundred years after the 
death of Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. Gretton has shown that 
the new historical learning and the use of technical manuscripts 
can be brought in to give a verisimilitude that was not available 
in the writings of the successors of the great begetter of 
historical fiction. J. E. G. pe M. 
* * * { 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH EASTERN 
BYES 


All students of Shakespeare will appreciate and be grateful 
to Mr. Shahani for this work, which is well done and gives 
to the Western reader an idea of the ‘‘ whys and wherefores ”’ 
of the attitude of the Eastern mind in contemplating the plays 
of Shakespeare and in its non-appreciation of his genius. 

The human mind is a jewel cut with many angles, and life 
viewed from those opposite angles presents totally different 
aspects. Therefore to consider the work of a great poet apart 
from the critic’s own civilisation, is a difficult task. Mr. 
Shahani has, by his scholarship and knowledge of both East 
and West, produced a most interesting treatise dealing with the 
angle through which Eastern eyes see and contemplate the plays 
of Shakespeare. The Eastern thinker of to-day finds Shakes- 
peare the idol of the West, and consequently he sets to work (and 
not alone for examination purposes) to analyse the creations 
of the poet who means so much to the Western world, and who 
is held up for the almost unwilling admiration of the East. 

Educated Indians have for an entire century been familiar 
with Shakespeare, but—as the author states—‘‘ no considered 
estimate of the poet from their standpoint is to be found in 
literature.’’ Indians have, indeed, striven to understand and 
appreciate a poet of such world-wide estimation, and it is most 
interesting to note the plays which most appeal to them, and 
the efforts that are being made in India to produce them on 


* Shakespeare Through Eastern Eyes. By Ranjee G. Shahani. Herbert 
Joseph, 9, John Street, Adelphi, London. 
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the stage, and the learned lectures undertaken to create a love 
for and an admiration of a poet who really bores the audience. 

A Hindu thinker cannot separate religion and poetry, it is to 
him the soul of all great literature. Mysticism, or the union 
of the created with the Creator, is the root of all his religion 
and worship. ‘The Gospel according to St. John should appeal 
to him. Love is the link which binds man to his Maker, and 
all great poetry proclaims this mysticism. ‘hat is the true link 
between East or West. Shakespeare felt and wrote of “ the 
harmony of the spheres,’? and saw deep into the mysteries of 
life. Yet no translation can fully represent the original mean- 
ing. So it is quite understandable that Shakespeare does not 
and cannot appeal to the East in general, since the common basic 
realities are untranslatable. Is it possible for an unlettered 
or unvisioned Englishman to enter into the rhapsodies of, say, 
Rabindranath Tagore, or other Eastern singers, or even the 
music of such Western singers as Shelley or Goethe? 

This does not apply to the highly educated Eastern thinker. 
He surely must appreciate the mysticism which abounds in the 
works of Shakespeare. One cannot think of Shakespeare apart 
from religion. He was impersonal, as his age demanded, but 
next to the Bible, no poetry has been, or is, so near and dear 
to the human heart as Shakespeare’s, overflowing with the 
highest aspirations, denouncing the evil and acclaiming the 
good, and ever conscious of the ‘‘ Divinity which shapes our 
ends.’’ In this sense alone his work must be religious and 
should appeal to Eastern thinkers. Mr. Shahani in this study 
of our great poet and the position he holds through Eastern 
eyes must, however, give us pause, and maybe indicates a truer 
understanding of the Hindu soul. S. DE M. 


* * * 


THE MESOLITHIC.-AGH IN BRITAIN= 


Mr. Grahame Clark in his important book on the Mesolithic 
Age in Britain—a treatise which records detailed research deal- 
ing with this mysterious period with cautious, but invaluable 
conclusions—quotes Dr. Sturge writing in 1909 and 1912 as an 
example of the inaccurate character of the chronology with which 
prehistorians were content before the War. In 1909 Dr. Sturge 
wrote, ‘I claim that I have proved, on irrefragable evidence, 


* The Mesolithic Age in Britain. By J. G. D. Clark. Cambridge : at the 
University Press. 
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that the Neolithic period lasted well over 200,000 years; it is 
indeed probable that its duration was nearer 300,000 years.” 
He added in 1912 that, “‘ since Neolithic man came to Britain 
there has been an Ice Age.’’? These statements, as Mr. Clark 
says, are fantasies, but it is really unfair—as the author suspects 
—to take Dr. Sturge as ‘‘ the mouthpiece of his day.’”’ It would 
have been wiser to take an historian of great reputation who has 
specialised on the prehistory of Britain. Dr. Rice Holmes in 
his volume entitled Ancient Britain dealt with the question of 
chronology in the year 1907, and dealt even more sternly than 
Mr. Clark does with these chronological fantasies based upon 
obsolete calculations of the chronology of the Glacial period. 
The conclusion that Dr. Rice Holmes comes to is not far 
different from that of Mr. Clark : he writes, ‘‘ we cannot fix even 
approximately the period at which these people began to arrive. 
All that can be said is that it was many centuries before the 
Bronze Age, which probably began in this country about 
eighteen hundred years before the Christian Era.’’ ‘That was 
the view of a scientific historian of great standing exactly a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Clark feels it possible to be a 
little more certain, and in the place of ‘‘ many centuries ’’ he 
gives “‘ twenty-five centuries.’’ His actual words are: 
It seems almost certain that Neolithic culture did not reach 
this country until the second half of the third millennium B.c. 
The interest of this dating for us is that it gives room for a 
long Mesolithic, since on the orthodox view the Upper 
Paleolithic in this country did not extend later than the 
seventh millennium B.c. at the outside . . . it seems fairly 
certain that, between the close of the Pleistocene and the 
arrival of the Neolithic arts of life in this country, there is 
ample room for those Mesolithic cultures which form the 
subject of this book. 
The advance in knowledge in the quarter of a century since the 
Clarendon Press issued Dr. Rice Holmes’ Ancient Britain is 
shown by another statement (p. 59) in that book. He writes: 
The close of the British Paleolithic Age is veiled in 
obscurity. ‘‘ Mesolithic’’ implements, whose form might 
show that they belonged to a period of transition between the 
Paleolithic and the Neolithic Age, have been diligently 
sought for; and some of the seekers insist that they have found 
‘them: but the claim has not won general acceptance; and 
even if it could be established, a doubt would remain whether 
the makers of these implements belonged to the Paleolithic 
race of Britain or to a race which had come from abroad after 
our Paleolithic Age had passed away. 
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The advance in knowledge in twenty-five years is shown by the 
fact that now, thanks to the labours of Mr. M. C. Burkitt and 
others and not perhaps least to Mr. Grahame Clark, the claim 
for the existence of the Mesolithic Age has found general accept- 
ance, and that Age is not merely a connecting link between the 
Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic periods. In his preface Mr. 
Burkitt says: 


The Mesolithic Age has for some time been a sort of dust- 
bin into which any awkward industry which did not seem to 
belong to any other period could be cast. Few people have 
taken the trouble to study carefully and type minutely the 
various industries which undoubtedly belonged to cultures 
flourishing during this time. Vet, as will be seen at once by 
anyone perusing the book, such a study is well worth while 
and much useful information results therefrom. . . . When 
the Mesolithic Period in this country is better known it will 
be found to be both varied and diversified. It is true that the 
cultures—and therefore naturally the industries too—were 
not so brilliant as those of the Upper Paleolithic data which 
disappeared at the end of Quaternary times. But at the same 
time though perhaps more miserable they are not at all des- 
picable. There seems little doubt that a root of at least one of 
them stretches back into Upper Paleolithic (Creswellian) 
times : on the other hand the occurrence of pigmy implements 
in Early Metal Age sites suggests the possibility that in back- 
wards parts of the land it was Mesolithic cultures that really 
bridged the gap between Upper Paleolithan and earliest Metal 
Age times. May be Neolithic times in this country were of 
but short duration and true Neolithic cultures of somewhat 
localised distribution with the result that in many areas the 
older Mesolithic cultures survived. 


Mr. Burkitt’s last suggestion shows the importance of Mr. 
Clark’s book: thorough study is demanded of an Age which 
may have led directly to the Bronze Age. Mr. Clark, it is true, 
regards the Mesolithic and Neolithic civilisation ‘‘ as divergent 
branches from the same stem rather than as successive genera- 
tions,’ and out of the general line of human evolutionary pro- 
gress. Mr. Burkitt’s comment is the true answer to this view. 
The Neolithic Age was more speedy since it specialised upon the 
domestication of animals, the division of labour and the organisa- 
tion of agriculture, but the Mesolithic Age was capable in its 
slow way of leading up to the Age of Metals. The two Ages 


which in some cases overlapped had the same unconscious 
goal. 


—_—_——— a 
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It may well be that the Mesolithic Age represents not so much 
a period of time or a special race as the backward peoples of 
every race who could not or did not choose to adopt the scientific 
methods which we associate with the Neolithic Age. The wide 
distribution of the Microlithic industries which are associated 
with the Mesolithic Age “‘ from Scotland to Australia, and from 
Poland to the Cape’’ seems to support this view. Dr. Rice Holmes 
clings to the belief that there was an invasion of Britain by a 
Neolithic race, but that is beside the mark in this connection if the 
word Mesolithic simply spells ‘‘ Backwardness.’’ No doubt there 
were Neolithic immigrants, but they did not come in large enough 
numbers to absorb the races that had survived the close of the 
Quaternary times. It is true that Mr. Clark detects in Meso- 
lithic times “‘the infiltration of brachycephalic types into 
Europe for the first time.’’? But the Mesolithic Phase was world- 
wide as even to-day Backwardness is world-wide. The interest 
of the Mesolithic Age—if that is the right term—is that it had 
to work out, or chose to work out, its own salvation, and in one 
or two instances it is in fact connected up with the main currents 
of the Bronze Age. ‘That cannot happen again, since in our 
time science is coming to the aid of Backwardness in every direc- 
tion, in the school, in the workshop and in the home. Perhaps 
the general interest in Mr. Clark’s able book is that we can see 
in its careful detailed research what were the unassisted lines of 
progress in definitely backward stocks in Britain. Mr. Clark’s 
knowledge of the same period in other lands will enable him 
to generalise his conclusions and perhaps enable him to equate 
the Mesolithic stage of life with examples of human backward- 
ness. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * co 


OXFORD MEMORIES.* 


All who realise what this age owes to the spiritual influence 
of the Oxford movement and its late developments will be 
grateful to Canon Walter Lock for collecting his papers on that 
theme and adding to them in a delightful volume entitled 
Oxford Memories. One test of a good book is that the reader 
is greedy for more. Dr. Lock says, rather sadly, ‘‘ the work 
involved in this publication is one of the few kinds of work 
which it is still possible for me to do at my advanced age.’’ As 


* Oxford Memories. By Walter Lock. Oxford University Press. 
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a matter of fact he is a good deal younger than Cardinal de 
Cabriéres, Bishop of Montpellier, a correspondent of Dr. Lock 
who in his ninety-first year wrote to him a delightful letter, 
full of Christian charity, on the theological merits and demerits 
of Dr. Sanday. The Cardinal was born in 1830 and was an 
actual younger contemporary of Cardinal Newman, who was 
born in r80r. Yet Dr. Lock is old enough to have talked with 
many men who knew Newman before the days of Littlemore, 
before the final stage, and so his essay on Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
life of Newman has a living touch. Newman in the second 
half of his life 


had broken down the ignorant anti-Roman prejudice in the 
public opinion of England by his scathing denunciation of 
the immoral priest Achilli; he had vindicated his own truth- 
fulness and the teaching of the Roman Church about truthful- 
ness in his controversy with Kingsley; he had brought 
religious minds to welcome the idea of some principle of 
development within the area of dogmatic truth; he had built 
up in The Grammar of Assent his last great constructive 
work, (of which an excellent account will be found in these 
volumes), a theory of knowledge in which the whole of our 
nature bears its part while conscience stands pre-eminent. 


He did little, as Dr. Lock says, ‘‘ to promote reunion between 
the Church of his birth and the Church of his adoption; nay, 
in 1866, after Pusey’s Eirenicon, he writes a letter severely 
critical on the possibilities of corporate reunion (ii, p. 116), 
though in the end of his life he saw something hopeful in the 
growing desire for external union among Christians (ii, p. 395).’’ 
From the point of view of Oxford the reaction against Newman’s 
views gave new strength to the renaissance of religious thought : 
the renaissance in which Keble, Pusey and Church played so 
great a part. The essay on Keble is especially valuable since 
Dr. Lock has written much on The Christian Year and was 
Warden of Keble College for more than twenty years. 

A just estimate of Henry Parry Liddon, a peculiarly vivid 
picture of Dr. William Sanday—an account of his evidence 
before the Divorce Commission which reported in 1912 might 
have added important facts to the portrait—a specially valuable 
sketch of the thought of George John Romanes—the Cambridge 
man who moved to Oxford in 1890—are among the essays, as 
are accounts of the work of Bishop E. King, Bishop Chavasse, 
Henry Scott Holland and A. C. Madan. A striking essay 
is that on Aubrey L. Moore, a very brilliant and distinguished 
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Oxford man who in 1873 was elected to a Fellowship at St. 
John’s. Dr. Lock says of him: 


behind all the many-sided work, as the determining motive 
of it all, there lay the deepest sense of intellectual responsi- 
bility, and the conviction expressed so excellently in his last 
University sermon, that ‘‘ truth always and everywhere is 
a sacred trust from God for the service of man.’’ The belief 
in Christ and His Church was his by inheritance, but he 
accepted it with his full-grown mind, at a time when all such 
acceptance had to be won through the stress of conflict, 
because it satisfied at once his passion for righteousness and 
his intellectual craving for unity. Hence he approached 
questions like that of Evolution with a perfect fearlessness 
about the result, and but lately he was encouraging others 
to approach the criticism of the Old Testament in the same 
spirit. 
Aubrey Moore was a theologian, a classical scholar of the first 
rank, a practical botanist, a keen student of Natural Science, 
especially on the side of biology, a specialist also in moral and 
metaphysical speculation. His was the witness of a first-class 
mind incapable of false premisses to the reasonableness and the 
inevitableness of faith. “Io modern honest doubters he is an 
example to which they should turn for help in modern difficul- 
ties. The conception of God created no intellectual difficulties 
to his great and fearless mind. 


J. E. G. ve M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Heirs to the Hapsburgs,* by G. E. R. Gedye, is a valuable and 
timely contribution to the study of the European situation; for 
there is no part of our distracted Continent where the economic 
and political problems are more acute than in the Danubian States. 
The author has resided in Vienna for the last seven years and has 
made many visits to the surrounding countries. He has seen a 
good deal of history in the making, and it would be difficult to find 
a more competent guide through the maze of recent tendencies and 
events. He possesses the first qualification for his difficult task of 
interpretation in a singularly cool head, and he presents his 
experiences and reflections in a lively style. He passes in review 
the fortunes of the Succession States during the decade following 
the war—Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 


* Arrowsmith. 
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—and in every case succeeds in making the scene of the story live. 
His pen portraits of the rulers and statesmen are for the most part 
based on personal acquaintance. The most impressive figure, need- 
less to say, is President Masaryk, and the most hopeful of the 
communities described in these pages is that over which he rules. 
The chapter on Roumania will be read with special interest, for 
little is known in the West of the real character and capacity of 
King Carol. And now that the Dictatorship in Jugoslavia is totter- 
ing, the account of King Alexander and General Zivkovich is pecu- 
liarly topical. ‘This richly illustrated volume, though easy to read, 
is a thoroughly serious work and makes an eloquent appeal to the 
statesmen of the West to deal boldly with the complexities of the 
Danubian problem before the situation gets completely out of 
hand. 


* * FF: 


The Capital Question of China, by Mr. Lionel Curtis,* is the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date survey of one of the most 
urgent and difficult problems of our age. The distinguished 
publicist tells us that he has been seized with a strong conviction 
that he, in common with the mass of his countrymen, has too long 
ignored the state of China. ‘This instructive volume embodies the 
results of his very thorough studies both of the history of the 
Far East and of the situation on the spot. ‘Though his story 
embraces the conflicts with the European Powers, it is above all 
the Chinese-Japanese antagonism that dominates the stage. He 
finds much to admire and much to criticise in both these remarkable 
peoples, whose differences in gifts and temperament complicate the 
uneasy relations of neighbours. The Chinaman is incomparable 
in his tenacious endurance, which enables him to hold his own 
against oppressive governments and natural calamities, and is 
gradually preparing his domination over Batavia, the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. He is, however, a pronounced individualist, 
unable to subordinate private interests to those of any group larger 
than a family. The Japanese, on the other hand, possess an 
instinct for solidarity and combined action on a large scale which 
Mr. Curtis describes as comparable to that of the Prussians alone. 
Thus China is tormented by civil war, brigandage and corruption, 
despite the high quality of the individual citizen, to which. the 
author pays repeated homage. ‘‘ Anarchy in so large a section 
of human society as China is a standing menace to the peace of 
the world.’”’ Manchuria is for the moment in the centre of the 
picture, for Japan has treaty rights in that vast and fertile land 
which she has used as a wedge to drive in her unauthorised claims. 
But the Chinese problem would remain even if the fate of 
Manchuria were to be amicably settled. Mr. Curtis looks to the 
League in co-operation with the United States to help the Chinese 
to establish an orderly Government, convinced as he is that “‘ they 
can and they will make of themselves as noble a commonwealth as 
the world contains.’’ 


* Macmillan. 
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Three years ago saw the publication of The Brighter French Word 
Book by H-T-R-, which, suggested by the success of its predecessor, 
Brighter French, gives very practical aid towards a sound 
vocabulary. The compiler ‘‘ has endeavoured to give useful 
“words ’ for a limited number of useful subjects, without dipping 
too deeply into technicalities, and without cumbering the text with 
the elementary things that should have been learned at school.’’ 
The result is a Word Book that gives aid in the house, at the theatre 
and cinema, when motoring or flying, and on all the other important 
occasions of modern life. H-T-R now continues his good work in 
promoting a proper knowledge of the French language by the 
publication of Still Brighter French for Bright Young People who 
now know more.* He considers that “it is of the utmost 
importance that British and French should get to understand one 
another better, and the first step towards that end is represented 
by acquaintance with each other’s mentality and spoken language.” 
The book consists of idiomatic sentences, French stories, conver- 
sational pointers, useful words and proverbs. ‘They are not 
English phrases translated into French, but rather French terms 
with their English equivalents. ‘The result is that the book is 
inclined perhaps to be too French for the British parent. The 
Bright Young People, however, can with discretion gain much 
from this delightfully illustrated book. 

* 


* * 


Two years ago Mr. L. St. Clare Grondona published an 
extremely valuable volume of statistics on Imperial trade, entitled 
Empire Stock-taking. Mr. Grondona has now published an 
abridged revision, Empire Stock-taking, 1932, which brings up 
to date the data in the earlier book. The author has cotnpiled 
an exhaustive survey of the trade returns issued by the United 
Kingdom and by each country of the Overseas Empire. He deals 
mainly with the needs of this country in the shape of raw materials 
and food-stuffs, and the extent to which the Empire satisfies this 
demand. Conversely the needs of the Dominions for manufactured 
articles are set out, together with the supply of such goods from 
this country. ‘‘It will be obvious to the most casual that the 
peoples of the British Empire are not making the best use of their 
vast Imperial Estate, in which there are few necessities or luxuries 
required by civilisation which could not be produced in quantities 
more than sufficient for the needs of all peoples within the Empire.’’ 
The Imperial Economic Conference has been endeavouring to 
establish this greater economic interdependence. A general know- 
ledge of the information which Empire Stock-taking, 1932, con- 
tains is invaluable for a proper understanding of the problems 
and difficulties which have been dealt with at Ottawa. Now the 
Conference is over and the ground is prepared for the expansion 
of Imperial trade, knowledge of Dominion trade will be vitally 
necessary to the English manufacturer. Mr. Grondona’s volume, 
therefore, has an important function to play, and might well become 


an annual publication. 
* Bles. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘‘ Modern Italy,’”’* by Cicely Hamilton, is an unpretentious, but 
informing little book. ‘The author naturally prefers the freedom 
of her own country to the Fascist dictatorship, which endeavours 
to make the citizens of Italy into an army of obedient tools. 
Bolshevism and Fascism, as she poin.s out, are alike in dwarfing 
the individual and exalting the State, and for that reason they 
are rightly detested by Englishmen of all parties, who are proud 
to call their souls their own. ‘The book, however, is descriptive 
rather than argumentative, and it tells us a good deal of the life 
of the people in a most simple and attractive way. We hear of 
the school-books, the Fascist organisations for different ages and 
sexes, the position of women, games and theatres, and many other 
aspects of the Italy of to-day. Perhaps the most substantial chapter 
is that devoted to the settlement with the Vatican. She sees a 
good deal to admire, and some of her pages could be read with 
pleasure by a Fascist. But the ineradicable faults of the system 
remain. ‘‘ Is it possible to make a people think all alike? And 
if, and when, it does all think alike, what becomes of it?’’ What 
may perhaps be possible in semi-civilised Russia will prove, let us 
hope, impossible in Italy. Civilised nations deserve a better fate 
than to be dragooned into a mechanical uniformity by a superman 
who seizes power, however able, patriotic, and well-meaning he 


may be. 
* % * 


‘The English Traveller in France 1698-1815,’’+ by Constantia 
Maxwell, is a skilful survey of contacts between two great peoples 
who, though frequently at war, were deeply interested in each 
other’s works and ways. As the editor of Arthur Young’s Travels, 
Miss Maxwell is excellently prepared for her task. After an 
Introduction which summarises the results of her studies, she 
proceeds to describe a score of travellers who have left literary 
descriptions of their experiences, marshalled in chronological 
array. The third chapter bears the famous names of Smollett and 
Sterne. The fourth calls attention to Philip Thicknesse, a little- 
known personage whom the editor introduces to us as the most 
entertaining of our eighteenth-century travellers in France. With 
Arthur Young and Dr. Rigby we reach the Revolution; with 
Henry Swinburne we visit Paris in the early days of the Directory; 
and we end with the downfall of Napoleon. Miss Maxwell has 
placed her readers in her debt by extracting the most interesting 
and characteristic portions from many forgotten or half-forgotten 
works, and for selecting her witnesses from various classes and 
professions. The book is beautifully printed, tastefully bound 
and delightfully illustrated. It will be read with special pleasure 
by those who know Paris and other historic cities of France. 


* Dent & Sons. 
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